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THE AIR-COOLED ENGINE 





Priceless American Asset 


First 500, then 1,200, and now 2,000 horse- 
power! The whole progress of military aviation 
centers around the ability of airplane engines 
to develop POWER. 

{merica alone has 2.0 )- horsepower engines 
in production. 

Through each successive advance in power 
production, American radial air-cooled engines 
have led the way. With the development and 
actual production of the new 2,000-horsepower 
Pratt & Whitney Double Wasp engine, America 


lengthens her lead. 


Long the envy of the world in low weight per 
horsepower, dependability, performance, and 
economy, the American air-cooled engine is 
now bringing to our flying forces the advan- 
tages of maximum speed as well. 

In these engines our country possesses a 


pric ‘eless asset. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


East Hartford, Connecticut — | 


~ 
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HAMILTON STANDARD 
PROPELLERS 


PRATT & WHITNEY 
ENGINES 


YVOUGHT-SIKORSKY 
AIRPLANES 











When tons of rock 





slap a belt on the back — 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


femme se out of that chute come 
hundreds of tons of jagged rock. It 
bangs onto the moving rubber belt, to 
be carried to crushers and made into 
concrete. Rigidly supported by steel 
pulleys, the rubber-and-fabric belt 
had to absorb that constant beating. 
No wonder belts wore out. 

Trying to make belts last longer, 
Goodrich developed a new type of con- 
veyor belt, made of individual cords 
insulated with rubber—able to absorb 
blows better than old-fashioned stiff 
belting. But Goodrich engineers weren’t 
Satisfied. If they could only make the 


pulley support “give” with the wallop 
of the rock, they knew the belt would 
last still longer. 

Finally they developed a rubber sand- 
wich for the rigid idler pulleys support- 
ing the belt. They put a layer of rubber 
between two vertical plates of steel, 
attached by the Goodrich Vulcalock 
process of bonding rubber to metal. 
One of these plates is bolted to the 
rigid pulley support, the other plate to 
the platform. No bolts run through, so 
the mounting gives the effect of hang- 
ing in rubber which absorbs the blow 
at falling rock. 





The belt lasts longer, bigger building 
jobs can be done at lower costs. 


The photograph above was taken at 
Friant Dam, newest of four big U. S. 
dams, where three miles of belting were 
installed, all of it this new Goodrich 
cord belting protected by “rubber sand- 
wiches” at vital loading points. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Mechanical 
Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 
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“May ye LIVE 
aw th’ days 


o your life” 








One of Life’s good things, that 
adds much to gracious living, 
comes straight from bonnie Scot- 
land. Yes, Teacher’s Scotch; its 
quality as richly distinctive today 
as it was a hundred years ago... 


Made since 1830 by 
Wn. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 


TEACHER'S 


Perfection of Blended 
SCOTCH WHISKY 
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* re 
ued — 


.-- little voice commands vast system 


Mary picks up her Bell telephone. Here is some of this mechanism in a 





Her voice travels over miles of wire typical city exchange — part of the 
on poles or under streets. It travels complex network manufactured by 





on to the intricate equipment at the Western Electric. It is all made to ex- 
central office, attended by alert, ex- acting standards of quality by skilled 
perienced people. The response is in- men and women, with the inner urge 
stant, and Mary’s important message to produce equipment worthy of a 
goes through! great public service. 


A. 
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TRANSITION 


EA M 1 | 0 a K Birrupay: Gen. Evangeline Booth, yp, 


tired international commander of the Sal. 
vation Army, 75, Dec. 25. Daughter of th 
e late Gen. William Booth, founder of th 

EVE, Ops E Ef OC. hes Salvation Army, General Evangeline spent ; 

her birthday quietly at her home in Harts 
dale, N. Y.—where she has lived since he 

retirement Nov. 1, 1939 . . . James Roow. 
velt, eldest son of the President, 33, De 
23... Alfred E. Smith, former Governy 
of New York, 67, Dec. 30. 


Roosevelt, niece of the 
First Lady, and Edward 
Proctor Elliott of Brierly, pr 
Yorkshire, England. They a 
met at Cranbrook Acad- } y 
emy of Art in Bloomfield ee 

. Wide Work 
Hills, Mich., where Miss Mie | 
Roosevelt was .studying 
sculpture and Elliott was 
doing research in architectural design, He 


EnGAGEp: Eleanor ha 
he 
g 
s 
fr 





Roosevelt : 


is now working on national defense actiy.] 
ties in Norfolk, Va. Miss Roosevelt 
daughter of G. Hall Roosevelt, brothe | 
of the President’s wife, made her debut! 
at a Christmas ball in the White Hows 
two years ago. . 


Diep: Daniel Frohman, 89, dean df 

American theatrical producers, of bro- 

chial pneumonia and complications mr 

sulting from a fall, in New York City, 

Dec. 26. Beginning his career as a pro 

ducer in the middle ’80s, Frohman fig 

uratively retired around 1912 but w§ 

mained close to the theater until his] 

In the factory and in the field, New Depar- death—as president of the Actors’ Fund, j 
as a regular first nighter, and as a raco- 

teur of its most fabulous legend . . . Eilees 
McKenney, 26, who as “My Sister E 
leen” was the central figure in Ruth Me§ 
Kenney’s New Yorker stories (later puf 
out as a book under the same name), i 
an automobile crash near El] Centn§ 
Calif., Dec. 22. Miss McKenney’s hus§ 
band, Nathanael West, novelist ani 
screen writer, was killed in the sam§ 
accident. Four days after the crash “My§ 
Sister Eileen”—a new play based on thi 


ture designers and engineers work with their 


customers to develop better bearings and bet- 


ter machines. As a result machinery manufac- 
turers declare that New Departure men know 


ball bearings and bearing engineering as well. 


stories — opened in Ne@ 
York City (see page 3 

. . Agnes Ayres, 42, on§ 
of the most glamorow§ 


* .—hlaxKx 
NEW DEPARTURE. Se 
r ' ; of a cerebral hemorrhage, 


in Hollywood, Calif, 


THE FORGED STEEL BEARING MBB vec. 25. Once famous 8 


Wide World the leading lady for Re 
en eee a os ee 
ie: ce Wallace Reid, Misi 
’ Ayres lost out with the advent of th 
talkies . . . Billy Hill, 41, popular-somj 
composer (“The Last Roundup,” “Emp 
Write to Main Office, New Departure, Division Authorized automotive and industrial replace- . ) “nr ol 
; ty Saddles,” and “The Old Spin 
of General Motors, Bristol, Connecticut for ment beoring service, wherever you see the - os " ‘ 
engineering consultation and 150 poge book, United Motors Service sign. Authentic records. Wheel” were among his hits) P of a hear 
“Why Anti-Friction Bearings.” Compiete stocks Prompt delivery. attack, in Boston, Dec. 24. 





th IF YOU ARE 
| the Sal. 4 q G S . f +] $ 
roth © Radical CHANGES in this year’s tax laws mean that: | SINGLE and Earn *16 
oh the = Many Individuals must pay from 224%%% to 57% % MORE Income Tax than MARRIED and Earn $39 
= Har they paid last year. a week or more 
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Over a quarter million taxpayers have used this book in previous years to keep their taxes 


down. Thousands this year will now welcome and use the NEW 1941 EDITION of 


does not tell you about, 


By learning how to prepare your in- 
come tax return QUICKLY AND COR. 
m RECTLY . 


. thus avoiding future 





WARNING to Income Tax Payers 


file a Return! 











YOUR INCOME TAX 


HOW TO KEEP IT DOWN 


By knowing EACH and EVERY de- 
duction to which you are justly en- 
@ titled — many of which your tax blank 


assessments, penalties, interest charges. 


HIS is a crucial year for income taxpayers. Rates are immensely higher. 
Exemptions are lower. It is up to the taxpayer to find out his legal de- 
ductions — because the tax blanks do not even provide space for some of them. 
Right now is the time to find out definitely how to make out your correct 
return, and how to avoid either underpaying or overpaying your tax. 
Each year, thousands of taxpayers unknowingly pay the Government more 
than they should. In many cases the Government has no indication that it is 





“YOUR CORPORATION TAX 


A special tax book for 
corporations exclusively 


The new Excess 
Profits Tax Law 
of 1940 is one of 
the most com- 
plicated measures 
ever to pass Con- ¥ 
gress! This new 
book explains, in 
simple language: 
What you must 
know about new 
Excess Profits 
Tax calcula- 
tions, exemp- 
tions. 


Taxes you are 
exempt from. 


Quick - check Ta- 


How to compute 
taxable income, 
credits, base pe- 
riod income, 
capitaladdi- 
tions, reduc- 
tions. 

How to calculate 
invested capi- 
tal; amount of 
capital stock, of 
paid-in surplus, 


ble of effect of 
various divi- 
dends on equity 
capital. 

Easy method of 
computing daily 
changes in 
equity and bor- 
rowed capital 
during year. 


6 possible calcu- 





lations of base 
period earnings. 
Effect of capital 
changes on in- 
come credit in 5 
cases. 
Elections that 
helpreduce your 
items of taxable normal and ex- 
income for nor- cess profits tax. 
mal and excess Forms that per- 
profits taxes. mit you to make 
Check lists of 160 your own calcu- 
items which af- lations and omit 
fect invested nothing of value 
capital. to you. 


stock dividends 
that may be in- 
cluded. 

How personal 
service com- 
panies can be 
exempted. 


Quick table of 


' 


— 











NOTE TO TAX COUNSELLORS: 


receiving more than its due. As a result, 
the money is not refunded. Each year, 
other thousands of taxpayers are heavily 
penalized for underpayment caused by 
their honestly mistaken ideas about ex- 
emptions and deductions. 


Each of us wants to share his rightful 
part of national defense. However, the 
government expects no one to overpay 
his tax, and an incorrect return, whether 
resulting in either underpayment or over- 
payment, is a definite hindrance to the 
taxation program, involving needless and 
expensive readjustments. 


“Your Income Tax,” by J. K. Lasser, 
C.P.A., is this year’s addition to the widely 
used series of guide books wich in pre- 
vious years have sold over 250,000 copies. 
It is new, completely up-to-date, covers 
every Federal income tax requirement 
and every important change of the past 
year, in simple, untechnical language. It 
is the quickest and most accurate help 
ever devised for income taxpayers. 


GUARANTEED 


to save you time and taxes— 
or your money back 


The publishers of this book are so certain 
it will save you time, help keep your tax 
down and avoid the trouble of later as- 
sessments, that they offer it on this Dou- 
ble-Guarantee: (1) When you receive 
“Your Income Tax,” look it through. If 
you do not agree that it will be of definite 
help — return it; the publishers will re- 
fund its full price. OR (2) After making 
out your actual tax return, if you then do 
not agree this book has saved you time 
and money you may return it for a full 
refund at any time up to March 20, 1941. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Keep your tax down by getting this book 
at the earliest possible date. Mail this 
coupon now without money (unless you 
prefer to remit now and save postage 
costs). “Your Income Tax’ will be sent to 


NOTE TO 
“FIRST-TIME” 
TAXPAYERS 


For those who 
this year must 
file an income 
tax return for 
the first time, 
this book con- 
tains a special 
step-by-step 
guide to each 
and every line 
on your tax 
blank. It will 
save you time, 
clear up doubts, 
and avoid ex- 
pensive errors 
and legal pen- 
alties. 


ver 
blank” 


EDITion 


; el i 

THIS BOOK TELLS YOU: 

. 

59 Suggestions Which May Re- 
duce Your Taxes. 

122 Deductions Which May Be 

ade by Salaried Men and 
Women. 

172 Items Which You May Ex- 
clude From Your Gross In- 
come. 

48 Different Taxes Deductible 
by an Individual. 

9 Types of Charitable Contribu- 
tions Which Have Been Ap- 
proved as Deductions. 


225 Deductions Which May Be 
Made If You Are Engaged in 
a Trade, Business or Profes- 
sion. 

125 Changes During 1940 
Caused by Statutes, Rulings, 
and Decisions. 

33 Recommendations as to Se- 
curity-Transactions. 


Se ames 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Inc., Dept. 381 
1230 Sixth Avenue, New York City. 
Please the book(s) checke« 
rdered 
understood that if this information 
save me time and taxes, I may return 
it to you and you will refund my money in full at once, 


_copies “*Your Income Tax”’ 


copies ‘Your Corporation Tax”’ 


Name 


Address 


[] Check here if you prefer to enclose WITH this coupon 
$1 for each copy ordered. In that case WE will pay all i 
postage charges. Same return-for-refund privilege applies 


8 Many tax counsellors, lawyers, and 
accountants are ordering copies of these 
two books for each member of their staff. 


you at once. SIMON AND SCHUSTER, 


Note: If resident of N. Y. City add 2% Sales Taz. 
Inc., Dept. 381, 1230 Sixth Ave., N. Y.C. a 





Men with a Past 


CASANOVA CARL. Wonders 
why girls pass him by. His 
hair is a howl, plastered with 
sticky, smelly messes that girls 
can’t stand. Kreml greaselessly 
grooms hair, removes 
dandruff scales. 


BEAU BALDY. Lives a lurid ro- p> 
mantic life in his imagination 
—and no place else. Originally 
a Casanova or a Samson or 


and proper care could've 


<4 SAMSON SETH. Water-soaks 
his hair when combing it. His 
tresses always look as if they 


need trimming. Water removes 


& natural oils, leaves hair dry, 
f unruly. Kreml controls hair, 
y relieves dryness. 


both. Too bad, Beau, Kreml “ e Mai 


helped you keep your hair. 


< 


.) 


Ger that well-groomed look with- 
out getting your hair wet or greasy. 
Kreml—every day—solves your 
problem. 

And notice how Kreml helps your 
hair by removing dandruff scales, 
relieving itchy scalp. And Kreml 
checks excessive falling hair. 

Women won’t let men monopo- 


' yA 
=) 


a. 


<4 MAN WITH A FUTURE Uses his 
head in more ways than one. 
Krem] keeps his hair looking 
naturally well-groomed. Bene- 
ficial oils in Kreml, the grease- 
less tonic-dressing, keep your 


hair lustrous, soft. 


lize the benefits of Kreml. It keeps 
coiffures more manageable, espe- 
cially after permanents. 

Next time you ask for Krem] Hair 
Tonic at your drugstore and barber 
shop—ask for Kreml Shampoo, too. 
It is made from an 80% olive oil 
base—leaves your scalp tingling 
clean, your hair with a soft sheen. 


KREML 


REMOVES DANDRUFF SCALES —- CHECKS EXCESSIVE FALLING HAIR 


NOT GREASY— MAKES THE HAIR BEHAVE 


| 6 








LETTERS 


Gifts for the Eagles 


Americans who wish to give funds to the 
American Eagle Squadron serving with 
the RAF may be interested in the ey 
closed comment to me from Charles 
Sweeny in London. 





WILLIAM SEEMAN 
New York City 


An excerpt from the letter to Mr. See 
man follows: “If any of your friends would 
like to make contributions of cartons of 
cigarettes, etc., we can always arrange 
to have them passed in duty free, through 
the auspices of the American Red Crogg, 
My father, Robert Sweeny, at Rive 
House, $35 East 52 Street, or 41 Broad 
Street. New York City, can always give 
you particulars or any information you 
may require, 





Halifax’s Family 
Is Viscount Halifax, the new British 
Ambassador to the United States, married? 
And does he have any children? 
ELIZABETH SMITH 
New York City 


The 59-year-old Viscount Halifax mat 
ried Lady Dorothy Evelyn Augusta Ow 
slow, youngest daughter of the fourth Earl 
of Onslow, in 1909, and they have four 
children—three sons and one daughter, 
Charles Ingram Courtenay Wood (the 
family name) is the eldest son and her 
to the comparatively youthful title (the 
first Viscount Halifax was raised to the 
peerage in 1866). The Halifax motto % 
incidentally, “I like my choice.” 





Cowboys and Anzacs 

The picture you ran in the Dec. 23 ix 
sue of Newsweek showing the Australian 
desert fighter equipped with a loose-fitting 
mask and goggles to keep sand out of the 
mouth and eyes is a reminder of our own 
Southwestern cowboy garb. Those bright 
handkerchiefs hanging loose around the 
throat are put down by many people t@ 
the cowhand’s love of color and adorn 
ment. In reality, they were first worn as# 
protection against sudden dust storms= 
dangling freely as they were, the handker 
chiefs could be pulled up in a second across 
the mouth, then dropped again after the 
flurry. Much of the cowboy raiment de 
veloped from practical needs: hard, sli¢l 
leather chaps were necessary in the South 
west for protection against the thomy 
brush country, and heavy sheep’s w 
chaps were needed in the Montana 4 
Wyoming country for warmth. 

JAMES BROWN 
San Antonio, Texas 


N EWSWEER. 
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* How did America n-riewsmen “ 


censorabté sto at the VWarse 
Wiai-sthgsong telephopé © 
censor at Barcelona? Ate “ <r 
caught Europe’s £e nap} sete 
‘dn’t—in the’ job of reporting ¢ 
didn’t—1n y So = 3 
oe Alex Morris. 


fought ‘for rning yey” 
Your Newsts Censored, by 


“POLITICS AND LOVE ARE 
TOUGH ON A NOVICE” 


@ An unusual novelette starts in 
this week’s Post—the story of the 
affairs of a small-town college grad- 
uate who discovers it takes romance 
to succeed in politics, and politics 
to succeed in love. Read Wish Me 
Luck. In two parts. 
by 
MARGARET 
WEYMOUTH 
JACKSON 


Magic on the Burma Road 


When a stick of Jap bombs blows up a Burma Road 
bridge, a missionary and a tipsy doctor perform the old 
miracle that once fooled the British at Shwe Dagon. 
Read The Invisible Bridge, by L. G. Blochman, 


He raffled off his eye for $10! 


Only Beefy Butler could outslick a city slicker—and 
make him pay for his own humiliation with cold cash. 
(P. S. These Beefy Butler stories are habit-forming. Try 
the latest, by William H. Wright, The Made-to-Order Eye.) 


“You need a wife. Look! I’m young...” 


Nobody knew what went on in the queer castle 

Jim Sarker built when he came back from the 

Klondike. Then vague gossip reached Naval In- 

telligence at Halifax and they sent a young officer 

to look see. Read Sarker’s Folly, by Thomas H. 

Raddall ... ALSO other stories, articles, edito- 
. Tials, poems and cartoons—all in the Post. 


i arvik? The 
— bo Wh eabinet had fied? 
, Versation fooled the 
e some news tricks that 
ome that 
being 
” Read How 





GARGANTUA’S 
438-LB. BRIDE-T0-BE 


She cries. She loves Coca 
ht years she’s been house 
Kenneth Hoyt in ¢ uba. 
surprised at this.) Read 
and finishing school ad- 
the simian debutante. 


@ She giggles. 
Cola. And for eig 
guest of Mrs. E. 
(Havana will be 
the upbringing 

ventures of Toto, 





Why does Secretary Ickes cry for an oil “conservation” 
ezar when the U.S. has 60% of the world’s oil supply— 
plus the world’s lowest prices? Read Oil War Over Here, 


by Ruth Sheldon. In this week’s Saturday Evening Post. 


* 


THE SATURDAY EVENING 





PSI 


America between two covers 





WILL WAR EXHAUST AMERICA’S OIL? 








































Thirty-five thousand feet above the sea .. . tempera- 
ture, 67 degrees below zero... atmospheric pressure 
four pounds per square inch. 

Here, the air is so thin, no animal that breathes 
could last five minutes, a man stepping into it would 
literally explode! Yet here an aircraft engine is turning 
over as nonchalantly as on an airport apron . . . and 
army engineers are checking its performance, in com- 
fort and safety! 

Army engineers and York engineers joined hands at 
Wright Field, Ohio, to create this amazing contradic- 
tion—stratosphere at sea level. And to accomplish the 
purpose, York designed and fabricated the largest in- 
stallation of its type ever known and providing desired 
temperature, down to minus 67 degrees fahrenheit. 


This stratosphere test room is an eloquent example 


stratosphere...at zero altitude! 


of the versatility that has made York the ““Headquarters 
for Mechanical Cooling.” It is also a dramatic re 
minder of the York principle: “It must profit the user.” 
For this job saves more than money. It saves lives. 
It saves the army’s crack pilots thousands of hours of 
flying time so urgently needed for training others in 
America’s mighty air defense program. 

By all means call “Headquarters” for help with 
your refrigeration and air conditioning problems. You 
may do so with the confidence that 
only consistent leadership (56 years 
of it) can inspire. 

York Ice Machinery Corporation, 

York, Pennsylvania. Branches 
and Distributors throughout the 
World, 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 


“Headquarters for Mechanical Cooling Since 1885”’ 






A FEW OF THE MANY NATIONALLY-KNOWN USERS OF YORK EQUIPMENT—American Air Lines « Armour « A. & P.« B. & O.R. R. © Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding * Canada Dry + Coca-Cola « Curtiss-Wright « du Pont « Eastman Kodak « Firestone « Ford « General Baking + General 
Foods + General Motors « Goodrich + Norton Company ¢ Pabst Brewing « Paramount Pictures * Pennsylvania R. R.* Procter & Gamble 
Shell Oil + Sx Industries * Socony-Vacuum « Swift * Texas Company * United Fruit * U.S. Army « U.S. Navy + Woolworth 
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The Periscope 











What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 
CODD OOOO 


Washington War Talk 





W.: fever is undoubtedly increasing in 
Washington, with a small—but growing— 
minority of normally cool officials saying 
privately that we shall “have to” get into 
the war before long. Most observers find 
consolation in the fact that Army officers 
in general constitute one of the least war- 
minded groups. A key reason for this is 
that they see no way an AEF could func- 
tion in this war. Viewing Hitler’s difficulty 
in invading England, they say they see 
little possibility of Britain gaining a foot- 
hold on the Continent in anything like 
the near future and, hence, see no place 
where an American Army could fight. 


Kennedy vs. White 


Here’s a little now-it-can-be-told story 
about events immediately preceding Am- 
bassador Kennedy’s resignation: As word 


New York that 


reached Aennedy was 
talking to businessmen and Hollywood 


executives about the “inevitability” of a 
Hitler triumph, members of the then- 
united William Allen White committee be- 
came irate. They framed a scorching “open 
letter” to the President. It said that the 
committee had gone along with the Presi- 
dent but could not continue if he kept 
Kennedy in his official family. It then de- 
manded Kennedy’s prompt dismissal with- 
out any “Dear Joe” letter. The open let- 
ter was being circulated to get prominent 
persons’ signatures preparatory to publica- 
tion when Harry Hopkins chanced to see 
it in New York. He phoned Roosevelt; 
F.D.R. wired Kennedy; the latter came to 
Washington, and his long-predicted resig- 
nation was quickly announced. 


F.D.R. and Congress 


Old heads generally agree that the out- 
look for White House-Congressional co- 
operation is better than in many years. 
Instead of almost ignoring House and Sen- 
ate leaders, as was often done in the past, 
F.D.R. has lately consulted Congressional 
key men with unusual frequency, checked 
their opinions in advance on major issues 
(like his Walter-Logan veto message), 
and asked them to appraise their col- 
leagues’ reactions. Also, Roosevelt aides 
(like Hull and Morgenthau) are taking 
extraordinary pains to discuss policies with 
Congressional groups. If Roosevelt con- 


tinues to show such deference, as seems 
likely, he can probably get almost any 
reasonable legislation he wants if it has a 
defense slant. But if, as rumored, he should 
take on Sherman Minton, defeated Sen- 
ator, as a liaison man with the Capitol 
and begin slighting Congress’ leaders, he'll 
have the old troubles over again. 


Dies Committee Tiff 

There'll soon be a backstage tussle over 
proposed extension of the Dies committee 
investigation. Dies will seek a two-year 
extension and $1,000,000 more. But there’s 
much Congressional opposition resulting 
chiefly from his clashes with the FBI, 
resentment his profitable lecture 
tours, and his committee’s failure to rec- 
ommend specific legislation to combat the 
“fifth-column menace.” On the other hand, 
Dies still has a big national following and, 
if refused extension, could broadcast that 
the Administration wouldn’t help suppress 
fifth columnists. Also, many congressmen 
sincerely believe some such committee is 
needed. Likely upshot: extension of the 
committee’s life but for a shorter period 
than two years and with much less than 
the $1,000,000 being sought. 


over 


Hopkins’ Status 
Harry Hopkins is still F.D.R.’s closest 


adviser and one of the biggest influences 
back of defense policies. He has not re- 
newed the lease on his Washington home 
but visits the White House for extended 
periods, as over Christmas. He appears 
much healthier than when he was forced 
to resign his Commerce Secretaryship be- 
cause of illness. Hopkins’ present income 
is paid from private sources (exact iden- 
tity unknown) for ostensible work done 
in New York toward collecting and coordi- 
nating special material for the new library 
at Hyde Park. 


Career Diplomats’ Rise 


Appointments of amateur diplomats 
will be few, if any, in the future. F.D.R. 
has lately become fed up with non-career 
men, largely because of experiences with 
Cromwell (Canada), Cudahy (Belgium), 
and Kennedy (England). He’s now con- 
vinced that non-career men are too often 
at a loss among diplomats, are too inclined 
to jump to conclusions and sound off 
publicly, and have to be nursed by career 
subordinates anyway. Roosevelt and Hull 
are now agreed that men like Grew 
(Japan), thoroughly trained and interest- 
ed only in a career in the service, are nec- 
essary for handling today’s delicate situa- 
tions and for postwar trade reorganization. 


State Department men are confident that 
future major appointments (probably in- 
cluding those to England and Mexico) will 
go to professionals. 





Greek War’s End? 


‘Ties were indications last week that 
Greece was willing to settle its war with 
Italy. Diplomatic sources disclose (1) that 
Greek, German, and Italian representatives 
recently have been conferring in Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia, and (2) that the Greeks have 
sounded out neighboring countries on their 
willingness to mediate the war. Behind this 
is apparently the fear of Greek leaders that 
their continued will bring on 
open German intervention. They believe 
it would be better to end the war now while 
Greek prestige is intact and while the na- 
tion still has relatively normal diplomatic 
relations with Germany. 


successes 


Hitler-Franco Talk 

Via authentic channels, some details of 
the October conference between Hitler and 
Franco have finally here. At 
least one Hitler proposal was to provide 
Franco with a Nazi expeditionary force 
for a_ blitzkrieg Portugal, that 
country becoming Spain’s conquest. This 
was to be coupled with an offensive against 
Gibraltar by Axis and Spanish forces. In 
refusing this, Franco is said to have criti- 
cized the plan as militarily unsound, main- 
taining that the British would then seize 
the French empire in Africa, the Spanish 
and Portuguese colonies, and would prob- 
ably be able to hold Gibraltar and control 
of the Mediterranean in the meantime. 
Franco is also said to have admitted that 
he couldn’t answer for the Spanish people 
if they were ordered to join the war. 


reached 


against 


Chinese Flag “Trick’ 

The Chinese have been working a neat 
dodge that may cause the United States 
considerable trouble. Whenever an area 
seems destined to be seized by the Jap- 
anese, many Chinese firms located there 
nominally switch part ownership to Amer- 
icans and bring in American “carpetbag- 
gers” (for a fee) to act as ostensible offi- 
cers of the company. Sometimes they even 
hastily arrange incorporation in Delaware. 
These steps give a firm the right to fly the 
American flag and get the protection of the 
U.S. So, if the Japanese molest the prop- 
erty, the U.S. consul makes the regular 
protest, rarely inquiring behind these paper 
transfers. Even prominent Americans are 
profitably lending themselves to this de- 
vice—perhaps without considering possible 
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consequences. The Chinese feel not only 
that the trick protects their property but 
that, if an incident develops, it turns the 
U.S. still more against Japan. 


Pétain-Abetz Row 


Further proof that Marshal Pétain is 
growing more self-assertive in his relations 
with Germany is furnished by this incident, 
vouched for by a reliable source in Vichy. 
On the night that Laval was ousted, the 
ex-Vice Premier demanded permission to 
telephone Otto Abetz, Nazi Ambassador in 
Paris. Pétain refused to permit it. How- 
ever, within a half hour, a German agent in 
the Hotel du Pare (seat of the Vichy gov- 
ernment) was able to get a call through to 
Abetz. Abetz then asked to be switched 
on the hotel switchboard to Pétain and 
demanded an explanation. Pétain refused 
to discuss the matter by telephone. Later, 
when Abetz arrived in Vichy and met 
Pétain, there was an angry scene. Mem- 
bers of Pétain’s staff quote him as telling 
Abetz: “I will answer for this to no one 
but Herr Hitler himself . . . and perhaps 
not to him.” 


U.S. Press and Spain 

Here’s_ the behind the 
publicized “suspension” of the U.S. press 
in Spain last November because the U.S. 
“refused to admit a representative of the 
EFE” (Spanish agency): It all 
started when Enrique Jiménez Arnau, then 
director general of the press, decided to 
put his brother Ricardo, head of Falangist 
activities abroad, in Washington where he 
could do some propagandizing at a high 
salary. Enrique first tried to get Ricardo 
in the U.S. as embassy press attaché but 
the State Department vetoed that. Then 
he tried to get him in as a correspondent 
but encountered delays in getting a visa. 
Finally, in a pique, Enrique issued the 
suspension order. U.S. Ambassador Wed- 
dell promptly saw Juan Peche, Under- 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs, and got the 
suspension order dropped. U.S. corre- 
spondents weren’t permitted to cable de- 
tails of all this. Now Ricardo still hasn’t 
got a visa, and brother Enrique, who 
committed a couple of other blunders, has 
been replaced as press director. 


story much- 


news 


Foreign Notes 


Last week’s news story about the arrest 
of Fritz Thyssen in France wasn’t ac- 
curate. In fact, there was no need to arrest 
Thyssen, since he has been under Nazi 
surveillance since the fall of France and 
the Reich has an agreement with Vichy 
that he won’t be allowed to leave the occu- 
pied zone . . . British bombers supporting 
the Greeks in Albania destroyed the former 
British consulate in one of the first raids 
on Durazzo ... The mystic city of Lhasa, 
capital of Tibet, is going modern. The 
Dalai Lama’s court recently placed an or- 








der with a British firm for the construction 
of a municipal electric plant and telephone 
and telegraph facilities . . . The Axis has 
offered to equip the Swiss with powerful 
modern anti-aircraft guns for use against 
British bombers flying over Switzerland. 





Loans to Draftables 


Many personal-loan companies and in- 
stallment houses, in seeking a set policy 
for lending to men of draft age, are dis- 
cussing a plan to set the order number 
1,200 (national order number, not that 
given by local boards) as the dividing line 
between eligible and ineligible borrowers. 
Those with lower number could not bor- 
row; those with higher numbers could if 
other factors are favorable. Actuaries 
have figured it out that the number 1,200 
is about as far up the scale as the draft 
will go in the next year even when it’s 
recognized that three men will be rejected 
for every two accepted, 


Steel Self-Policing 

The unpublished story of a vigorous 
drive to bolster lagging steel shipments to 
Britain is now coming out. Under tre- 
mendous pressure to fill the needs of old 
customers, the defense program, and the 
British, a number of steel producers sim- 
ply took the easiest way out—either turn- 
ing down British orders or delaying pro- 
duction on them. Alarmed by this and by 
its possible repercussions, a group of im- 
portant figures in the industry got to- 
gether a few weeks ago and organized a 
self-policing system to see that the Brit- 
ish should get their steel without inter- 
cession from Washington. 


New Products 


Long experiments have produced an 
electrocoating process for applying soft 
embroidery-like patterns to cloth so that 
they won’t be affected by ironing or dry 
cleaning. An adhesive is stenciled on the 
cloth in the pattern desired and the material 
is pulled through an electrostatic field that 
attracts loose fibers and imbeds their ends 
in the adhesive, forming an even coating 
... “Vestpok” is a small nonelectric dry 
shaver now being test-marketed in one or 
two areas. Recommended for “emergency 
shaving” (at the office, on trains, etc.), 
it works by simply being rubbed over the 
face. A perforated roller arrangement 
(with a blade inside the roller) does the 
cutting ... A new flashlight has a storage 
battery which can easily be recharged with 
a miniature charger sold with the outfit; 
economy is the chief argument for its use. 


Business Footnotes 


Assistant Attorney General Arnold, 
forced to limit his antitrust activities 
largely to fields (like radio) that don’t 
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affect the defense drive, hints that hes 
cooking up a case against distillers , , , 
Shipping executives reveal that the West. 
ern Prince was carrying 80 aircraft engines 
as well as four bombers to Great Britain 
when sunk . . . Defense Commission mep 
think they have found evidence of colly. 
sive price boosting in two fields related to 
the defense drive; they expect to put on 
new pressure, perhaps threatening prose. 
cution Leo Crowley, who has “tem. 
porarily” remained as Federal Deposit Ip. 
surance Corp. chairman even though he 
has been chief executive of the Standard 
Gas & Electric Co. for a year, now plans 
to keep his FDIC job another 60 days 
in the hope that he can get the new 
Congress to pass his bill to cut deposit 
insurance rates before he leaves the gov- 
ernment. 


wore ew ee ee eer er 


Movie Lines 


, = producers are racing to be first 
with a film based on Americans in the 
RAF. Walter Wanger is working on “The 
Eagle > Warner Brothers on 
“Eagle Squadron,” and Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox on “The Eagle Flies Again.” 
Warners will probably have to change 
their title since Wanger registered his first 
. .. The Hays Office has informed movie 
producers that hereafter Indians are not 
to use the traditional greeting signal of a 
raised right arm because it looks too much 
like the Nazi salute . . . Believing that 
Rio de Janeiro is becoming the boom city 
of South America, M-G-M has ordered 
the erection of six new theaters there and 
is shifting its South American headquar- 
ters to Rio . . . Shirley Temple’s first film 
for M-G-M, now that she’s returning from 
“retirement,” is to be a musical, prob 


Squadron, 


ably with Mickey Rooney and Judy 
Garland. 
Miscellany 


TWA has hired Eda Edson, dramatic 
coach, to give its plane hostesses poise, a 
certain amount of acting technique, and 
a touch of “glamour” . Several well 
known American authors are about to 
start a movement for U.S. writers to tum 
back to Britain the money paid them for 
British rights to their works . . . The sum 
of speculation in newspaper circles is that 
this year’s Pulitzer Prize for reporting is 
likely to go either to Leland Stowe for his 
stories on the wars in Finland and Nor 
way, or (posthumously) to Ralph Barnes, 
who. was killed covering the war in Alba 
nia... F. Scott Fitzgerald insisted he had 
“one more good book” in him and had it 
half finished when he died. It’s not likely, 
however, that enough was completed te 
make posthumous publication possible... 
One of the first acts of Mexico’s new Pres 
ident, Avila Camacho, has been quietly to 
lift the ban on religious films. 
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It isn’t the cost nor the upkee 
nor P P 


when you use Warner & Swaseys 


WARNER 
. & 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 





| Warner & Swaseys increase production as 
much as 50%, often end scrap loss, help you improve products, and 
are easier for workmen to handle. In hundreds of plants they are 


averaging a net return of 20% profit to their owners. 


But you want a machine that keeps on paying you a profit. Warner 
& Swaseys are engineered and built to do exactly that. Including 
all the thousands of our turret lathes in use, cost of repair parts 
averages only $9.18 a machine a year. And down-time to make 


repairs averages only seven hours a year. 


First cost is a profitable investment; upkeep cost is negligible. 
That’s because 60 years of engineering goes into every Warner & 
Swasey. These are facts worth remembering when you set out to 


cut costs in your turret lathe department. 


You CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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: alias THE 1941 QUALITY CHART ka 

| A Comparison of “All Three” Low-Priced Cars with Leading High-priced Cars in Quality Features 
<< o/ 8 dif 
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BUY WISELY! 

It will Pay You to Compare 
Carefully the Features of 
“All Three’ Low-Priced Cars. 
PLY MOU TH 
IS MOST LIKE THE 
HIGH-PRICED CARS 


ook at the 1941 Quality 
Chart, and you'll see why 
thousands are switching to the 
big, low-priced new Plymouth! 
You'll see that 1941 high- 
priced cars resemble each other 
in 22 big features. And Plym- 
outh is the only one of “All 3” 
low-priced cars with a majority 
of these features...more, in fact, 
than the “other 2” combined! 


And, in Plymouth, you enjoy 
new High-Torque Performance 
—with new power-gearing — 
giving you a new sense of tre- 
mendous power under perfect 
control...and with less shifting. 
Ride in a new Plymouth and 
you'll buy it! Plymouth Divi- 
sion of Chrysler Corporation. 
Major Bowes, C.B.S., Thurs., 9-10 P.M., E.S.T. 


Bw SEE AND DRIVE THE NEW 1941 
PLYMOUTH COMMERCIAL CARS! 


OF 22 IMPORTANT FEATURES FOUND IN HIGH-PRICED CARS: 


PLYMOUTH HAS 21...CAR“2” HAS 9...CAR“3” HAS 7 












Your present car will probably 
cover a large part of Plymouth’s 
low delivered price. ..balance in 
low monthly instalments. 
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U.S. as Democracy’s Arsenal 
Dares Dictators to Do Worst 


Roosevelt Blast at ‘Outlaws’ 
Electrifies the World and Douses 
Talk of Axis Appeasement 


The world wanted to know where 
{merica stood. Chinese coolies, sweating 
to fill the bomb craters in their Burma 
Road life line, wanted to know if America 
would continue to help them. Mild-man- 
nered little Dutch colonial officials in the 
far away island of Java, sitting uneasily 
under the Damoclean sword of Japanese 
ageression, wanted to know if America 
with them. Normandy 


stood peasants, 


hungry hostages to their Nazi conquerors, 


wondered what America might do to 
rescue them. 

Across the Channel, bomb-blasted Eng- 
lishmen, defiant on their battered island, 
asked themselves if America would be in 
time to help them ward off an invasion 
attempt. In Berlin and Rome and Tokyo, 
generals, for different 


echoed the question. 


booted reasons, 
In the Western Hemisphere, Argentine 
Brazilian coffee planters, 
Mexican shopkeepers and Canadian sol- 
diers looked to Washington. And in the 
United States, 132,000,000 persons, torn 
between fear of war and fear of a triumph 
for all they hated, implored their President 
to tell them the truth. 


gauchos and 

















































































































The President’s speech charted a new course for America’s destiny 





European 








At 22 minutes past 9 on Sunday night 
Mr. Roosevelt sat down before a battery 
of microphones in the Oval Room of the 
White House, to give the world its answer. 
Never in history had an answer been more 
breathlessly awaited. From Singapore to 
Seattle, an estimated 100,000,000 listeners 
hugged their radios. Market Street in San 
Francisco, Canal Street in New Orleans, 
Euclid Avenue in Cleveland, Washington 
Street in Boston, State Street in Chicago, 
Main Street in Kansas City—these and 
hundreds of others were all but deserted 
after 9. New York movie houses reported 
a drop of 50 per cent in attendance. 

4 good many of the 100,000,000 had 
tried to write the speech for the President. 
The dictators of Berlin and Rome and 
Tokyo had warned him’ that this or that 
statement or move might be construed by 
them as warlike. Cautious neutrals like 
Sweden had pointed 


Russia and made 


comments about America’s unneutrality. 
Prime Minister Eamon De Valera of Eire, 
having refused to help Britain defend her- 
self from Irish bases, had appealed to Mr. 
Roosevelt for food and money. 

At home, thousands of telegrams had 
poured into the White House from indi- 
trying to 
Some of 


viduals and pressure groups 


phrase the President’s words. 
them 
attitude: “What does it matter who wins?” 
Others were from those who saw nothing 
about. Still others were 
from citizens who professed to favor aid to 
Britain but 
means for making that aid ample enough 
and speedy enough to do any good. 


Mr. Roosevelt had 


persons who felt sure Britain was licked 


were from persons who took the 


to get excited 


opposed every reasonable 


heard, too, from 
anyway, from persons who wanted to be 
facts, and from _per- 
sons who, despite the fresh memory of 
scores of broken promises, wanted Hitler 
to be approached by the President, to 
ascertain his war aims, with a view to 
“forcing Europe to accept a negotiated 
peace.” And the President had heard 
from the Committee to Defend America 
by Aiding the Allies (see page 15). 

To all of them, Mr. Roosevelt gave an 
unequivocal answer. 

“Frankly and definitely,” the President 
said, “there is danger ahead.” 

In painstaking detail, he took up the 


spared unpleasant 
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threats, the fears, the suggestions of all 
those who told me what they 
wanted me to say tonight”: 


“have 


The Axis: “No dictator—no combina- 
tion of dictators—will weaken that de- 
termination [to aid Britain] by threats of 
how they will construe that determina- 
tion.” 


The Trish: “Analyze for yourselves the 
future of if the 
Nazis won . . . Would Irish freedom be 
permitted as an amazing pet exception in 
an unfree world?” 


other places 


Foreign critics of our unneutrality: “Tt 
is no unneutral for us to [send 
weapons to Britain] than it is for Sweden, 
Russia, and other nations near Germany 
to send steel and coal and oil and other 
war materials into Germany every day in 
the week.” 


more 


The “Warmongers”: “There is no de- 
mand for sending an American expedition- 
ary force outside our own borders. There 
is no intention by any member of your 
government to send such a force.” 


No Appeasement 

The “Peacemongers”: “The United 
States has no right or reason to encourage 
talk of peace until the day shall come when 
there is a clear intention on the part of the 
aggressor nations to abandon all thought 
of dominating or conquering the world . . . 
They call it a ‘negotiated peace’. Non- 
sense! Is it a negotiated peace if a gang 
of outlaws surrounds your community and 
on threat of extermination makes you pay 
tribute to save your own skins?” 


The “What-does-it-matter-who-wins?” 
philosophy: “There American 
citizens, many of them in high places, 
who, unwittingly in most cases, are aiding 
and abetting the work of [the Axis’] agents. 
I do not charge these American citizens 
with being foreign agents. But I do charge 
them with doing exactly the kind of work 
that the dictators want done in, the United 
States .. . Germany has said that she was 
occupying Belgium to save the Belgians 
from the British. Would she then hesitate 
to say to any South American country: 
“We are occupying you to protect you 
from aggression by the United States’? 
... And any South American country, in 
Nazi hands, would always constitute a 
jumping-off place for German attack on 
any one of the other republics of this 
. The vast resources and 
wealth of this American hemisphere con- 
stitute the most tempting loot in all the 
world.” 


are also 


hemisphere 


The defeatists: “Let not defeatists tell 
us that it is too late [to save Britain]. 
It will never be earlier. Tomorrow will 
be later than today ... I believe that the 
Axis Powers are not going to win this 
war. I base that belief on the latest and 
best of information.” 





International 
: ‘ : , 
Joy Amidst Gloom: Being stared at in a Brooklyn pet shop is no 
fun for the two black cocker-spaniel pups, but to Jerry, the 8-week-old 
white terrier in the middle, it’s an exhibitionist’s field day. 





The “What-is-there - to - get - excited - 
about?” philosophy: “Never before, since 
Jamestown and Plymouth Rock, has our 
American civilization been in such danger 
as now. For on Sept. 27, 1940, this year, 
by an agreement signed in Berlin, three 
powerful nations joined themselves 
together in the threat that if the United 
States of America 
blocked ... a 


control, they 


with or 
program aimed at world 
would unite in ultimate 
action against the United States 
It was only three weeks 
their leader stated this: 
worlds that stand opposed to each other 
With this world [the democracies] 
we cannot ever reconcile ourselves 


interfered 


that 
‘There are two 


ago 


I can beat any other power in the 
world.’ 

“Does anyone seriously believe that we 
need to fear attack anywhere in _ the 


Americas while a free Britain remains our 


most powerful naval neighbor in the 
Atlantic? And does anyone seriously 


believe on the other hand that we could 
rest easy if the Axis were our 
neighbors there? . . . All of us in the 
Americas would be living at the point 
of a gun.” 


Powers 


To those responsible, through their apa- 
thy, for the defense lag: “We must have 
more ships, more guns, more planes—more 
of everything. And this can only be arcom- 
plished if we discard the notion of “busi- 
ness as usual’. . . We must be the great 
arsenal of democracy. For us, this is an 
emergency as serious as war itself” (see 
page 30). 


Blueprint 

There was the collective answer to the 
whole world. And to Americans for whom 
such hard facts might bring sleepless 
nights, the President added: 


“Thinking in terms of today and to- 
morrow, I make the direct statement to 
the American there is far 
less chance of the United States getting 
into war if we do all we can now to support 
the nations defending themselves against 
attack by the Axis, than if we acquiesce in 
their defeat, submit tamely to an Axis 
victory, and wait our turn to be the object 
of attack in another war later on. If we 
are to be completely honest with our- 
must admit that there is risk 
in any course we may take. But I deeply 
believe that the great majority of our 
people agree that the course that I advo- 
cate involves the least risk now and the 
greatest hope for world peace in the 
future.” 


people that 


selves, we 


That was the blueprint for which anx- 
ious Americans had been waiting. The 
familiar phrase “Keep America Out of 
War” was to be rephrased: “Keep the War 
Out of America.” 

Most senators and representatives were 
still home for the holidays, where they 
could get their cues from constituents be- 
fore returning to Washington for the grave 
business in hand this week. A few did not 
wait to consult the voters. 

“The President’s speech,” said Sen. 
Arthur Capper, Kansas Republican, “left 
me feeling that we are pretty close to war.” 
Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg, Michigan 
Republican, agreed “with his denunciation 
of an appeasement peace.” Alf M. Landon, 
1936 GOP Presidential candidate, while 
approving the speech in the main, ex- 
pressed fear that the President’s guarantee 
of no expeditionary force could not be 
taken too literally. 

Sen. Warren R. Austin of Vermont, 
Assistant Minority Leader, thought the 
address was “just what the country needed 
and what the rest of the world wanted 
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to hear from us.” Sen. Pat McCarran, 
Nevada Democrat, said “the impression I 
got .. - Was fear that we are being led 
into war.” Sen. Morris Sheppard, Texas 
Democrat, assured the President that 
“Congress and the nation are backing him 
to the limit.” 

Reaction was slower in coming from 
abroad. In Berlin, an official spokesman 
termed the speech “very interesting,” but 
added that the Nazi answer to it would 
come from Hitler himself. In Rome, 
Virginio Gayda, Musolini’s mouthpiece, 
felt the address made Mr. Roosevelt the 
leader of “an undeclared war against the 
Axis.” 

Latin-American comment was gratify- 
ing. “President Roosevelt’s said 
El Razon of Bogota, Colombia, “is the 
voice of the Americas.” El Liberal of the 
same city opined that the speech “doesn’t 
bring us closer to war because war in effect 
exists already . . . between Hitlerian think- 
ing and American thinking.” 

In La Paz, Bolivia, La Noche exulted: 
“Those who fight on that small, heroic 
island of England now know that there 
are millions of men and thousands of 
factories ready to aid them . . . Roosevelt 
has initiated an era of the resurrection of 
human greatness.” And in Mexico City, 
Alonso Sordo Noreiga, press chief, saw the 
President’s words “proclaiming once more 
that the democratic flag should be in the 
hand of every citizen of every country in 
the Americas.” 

The British restrained their jubilance, 


voice,” 


but a Canadian Government official in 
Ottawa voiced the feelings of Britons 


everywhere when he predicted that the 
“epochal speech in democracy’s history 
might conceivably be the turning point in 
the world struggle against Hitlerism.” 


Significance 


The President has now laid his cards on 
the table. He has said that, if he has his 
way, he will put American industry on 
virtually a war footing, integrate its out- 
put with Britain’s needs, do everything 
possible to help the British beat off an 
attack this spring, and let the dictators 
construe such a policy as they see fit— 
perhaps as a “moral declaration of war,” 
as some observers put it. 

Some of the specific steps in the program 
will not be known until Congress delib- 
erates on them—for Mr. Roosevelt  in- 
tends to let the people, through their 
elected representatives, endorse or repudi- 
ate his frankly stated position. It is per- 
haps significant that he mentioned ways 
to “get these weapons to” Britain; that 
might mean some sort of American convoy 
system. 

It is significant, also, that he did not at- 
tempt to do what Landon wished him to 
do: namely, pledge never, under any cir- 
cumstances, to send American troops to 
Europe. Such a pledge, covering as it would 
the wholly unpredictable future, would be 
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useless. But the President did make two 
things plain: first, that in the present 
phase of the war, an American expedi- 


tionary force can be ruled out of all 
calculations; and second, that if and 
when an American expeditionary force 


appears to be needed, Congress will have 
the opportunity of deciding whether or 
not to send it. 

In his endeavor to be frank, the Presi- 
dent spared no one. He has always felt 
that patriotic Americans who opposed all- 
out aid to Britain would find themselves 
in the awkward position, if Hitler won 
and turned his attentions toward this 
hemisphere, of the fellow who didn’t know 
the gun was loaded. Whether American 
isolationists like it or not, he holds, they 
are serving the interests of the Axis Pow- 
and contributing to the defeat of 
Britain; they now know, at least, that the 
gun is loaded—and can govern themselves 
accordingly. And Mr. Roosevelt reminded 
the people of something that the isola- 
tionists have always been loath to admit: 
that their course as well as his is fraught 
with peril. 

The sequel to what may well come to 
be regarded as one of the greatest speeches 
in history will come Jan. 6, when the 
President addresses the joint session of the 
77th Congress. He showed his flair for 
strategy and timing by speaking to the 
voters while Congressmen were still in 
their midst. The senators and representa- 
tives will have no excuse for pleading lack 
of information about 
think” when they return to Washington 
Mr. Roosevelt has stated the alternatives 
in unmistakable terms. There is nothing 


ers 


“what the people 


left for Americans to do but say Yes or 
No to the one he has chosen, subject to 
their approval. 





White Heat 


Split in Editor’s Committee 


Warms Battle of Policy Groups 


When the Committee to Defend Amer- 
ica by Aiding the Allies was set up last 
May to crystallize a segment of public 
opinion on United States foreign policy, 
William Allen White, 72-year-old editor 
of The Emporia (Kan.) Gazette, was 
named national chairman for three rea- 
sons: as a Republican, he was counted on 
effectively to influence bipartisan public 
opinion to accept pro-British actions of 
the Democratic Administration; as an edi- 
tor, he could not be suspected of hoping 
for personal profit from aiding the Allies; 
and as a Midwesterner, he was rated as 
especially influential in the isolationist 
Mississippi Valley, always traditionally 
distrustful of foreign entanglements. 

As 1940 drew to a close this week, the 
White committee’s success was indicated 
by a Gallup Poll (see chart) which showed 
public against 
entering the war but favoring increased 
aid to Britain and thinking it more im- 
portant to help Britain win, even at the 
risk of war, than to concentrate on keep- 


opinion to be resolved 


ing out. 

But how, specifically, were these gen- 
eral opinions to be translated into con- 
crete actions? Could anyone pin “short of 
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war” aid to Britain down to a set of pre- 
cise do’s and don’t’s? Last week White 
tried his hand at it—and split his own 
committee wide open. 

Defining his policies in the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, the editor explained 
he did not want the United States to con- 
voy ships to Europe, or to repeal the 
Johnson Act, or to lift the ban against 
American vessels traversing the war zone. 
“The only reason in God’s world I am in 
this organization is to keep this country 
out of war,” White insisted. “If I were 


making a motto ... it would be: “The 
Yanks Are Not Coming’.” 
The Kansan’s words amazed and de- 


lighted such isolationists as Gen. Robert 
E. Wood, chairman of the America First 
Committee, who rejoiced that “he appar- 
ently is in essential agreement with our 
own position.” Then, clarifying his own 
platform, the chairman of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. announced: “We do not oppose the 
tremendous aid which has been going to 
Britain and is going right now—within 
the limits of the Neutrality Law.” But 
after the President’s fireside chat, Wood 
accused Mr. Roosevelt of making “virtual- 
ly a personal declaration of undeclared war 
on Germany” and taking upon himself “a 
large share of the responsibility for con- 
tinuation of the war.” 

No less astonished than Wood, some of 
the Eastern members of the White com- 
mittee shouted “deserter!” at their Mid- 
western chief and even clamored for his 
scalp. Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia 
of New York accused White of “doing 
a typical Laval” and recommended 
that the committee split into two 
factions: “You could continue as chair- 
man of the ‘Committee to Defend Amer- 
ica by Aiding the Allies With Words’ and 
the rest of us would join a ‘Committee to 
Defend America by Aiding the Allies With 
Deeds’.” Herbert Bayard Swope, onetime 
executive editor of The New York World, 
and Dr. Frank Kingdon, former president 
of the University of Newark, issued a mili- 
tant challenge in the name of the White 
committee’s New York chapter (which 
was endorsed by the Boston and Phila- 
delphia chapters as well) : “We will neither 
offer nor accept compromise on the basic 
issue of full and complete aid to Great 
Britain.” 

Behind White’s back, two of his com- 
mittee’s leaders, Dr. James B. Conant, 
president of Harvard University, and 
Lewis W. Douglas, president of the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
drafted a belligerent telegram, obtained 
the signatures of 169 prominent persons, 
and sent it to President Roosevelt. This 
message, conspicuously omitting any pro- 
viso that aid to Britain shovld be “short 
of war,” was made public by the White 
House: “We ask you to make it the settled 
policy of this country to do everything 
that may be necessary to insure the de- 
feat of the Axis Powers, and thus to en- 





courage here and everywhere resistance 
to the plausible but fatal arguments of 
appeasement.” Although half of the tele- 
gram’s signers were members of the White 
committee, the Emporia sage avas not in- 
vited to sign. After the telegram had been 
published, he asked that his name also be 
affixed. 

The conflict within the White committee 
came to a head on Monday at a meeting 
of its 3l-member national policy commit- 
tee in New York City (the Kansan re- 
mained at home in Emporia). After long 
wrangling, however, the policy board, with 
Douglas acting as spokesman, issued a 
statement attempting to harmonize all 
viewpoints. Merely paraphrasing an earlier 


telegram that White had sent to Mr. 
Roosevelt, it said: “We endorse every 
word of the President’s address .. . We 
stand unanimously against isolationism, 
appeasement, and defeatism.” 

Profiting by the White committee’s 








Wide World 
Wheeler answered the President 


troubles, Verne Marshall, editor of The 
Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette, who heads 
the No Foreign War Committee (News- 
WEEK, Dec. 30, 1940), sent to the White 
House a telegram signed by 6,000 “com- 
mon people who realize that this war is 
not being fought for democratic prin- 
ciples, any more than was the 1914-18 
phase of the same war.” The Marshall ap- 
peal—made public by Marshall himself— 
asked the President, in his Sunday fireside 
chat (see page 13), to repeat his cam- 
paign promises against war, and implored 
him “not to lend or give away the defenses 
of their nation.” 

Charging, in addition, that the White 
committee had been taken over “lock, 
stock, and barrel by that element of its 
membership which believes that the Unit- 
ed States should actively intervene in the 
war in Europe,” Marshall bought full- 
page ads on Monday in 79 newspapers (in- 





———— 





cluding The Emporia Gazette) appealing 
for help in his “fight to the last ditch to 
foil the interventionists, the rabble-rousers, 
the deceptionists in their heavily financed 
campaign to start this country shooting” 
Later the Iowan, asserting that the Nagj 
High Command had in October 1939 trang. 
mitted an “honorable and just” proposal 
for a White House peace conference to 
W. R. Davis, American oil operator who 
once peddled expropriated Mexican pe 
troleum to the Axis, declared that the bel. 
ligerents were eager for the United States 
to suggest a peace parley now. 

Similar peace feelers had last week come 
from Capitol Hill. Backed by such sena. 
torial colleagues as Millard E. Tydings of 
Maryland, Rush D. Holt of West Virginia, 
and Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan, 
Burton K. Wheeler of Montana, charging 
that the Conant-Douglas group wanted a 
flat declaration of declared: “The 
President should make a determined effort 
to bring the warring nations of Europe to 
gether. He should insist that a just peace 
be worked out.” 

The Montana isolationist defined his 
“just peace” in a nationwide broadcast 
Monday as involving the restoration of 
most of Germany’s 1914 boundaries, in- 
cluding her colonial empire. In return, 
France (including Alsace-Lorraine) , the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Norway, and Den- 
mark would be re-created as independent 
nations, and Poland and Czecho-Slovakia 
would be given autonomy. In addition, 
Wheeler suggested, armaments should be 
limited, no indemnities and _ reparations 
should be paid, racial and religious minori- 
ties should be protected, and the Suez 
Canal should be internationalized. 

Protesting that “I dislike Hitler and all 
he symbolizes,” Wheeler declared that al- 
though the President had barred a new 
AEF, he had given “no promises that our 
ships and sailors, and our planes and pilots, 
might not ... be cast into the [European] 
cauldron of blood and hate . . . Remember 
— if we lend or lease war materials today 
—we will lend or lease American boys to- 
morrow.” 

Unimpressed by all such high-pressure 
tactics, ex-Gov. Alfred E. Smith of New 
York, on his 67th birthday, suggested: 
“These organizations ought to pipe down 
and quit trying to run the country.” 


war, 


_ 





Widows of Diplomacy 


When the German juggernaut flattened 
Poland in September 1939, the United 
States began ordering the wives and chil- 
dren of its diplomatic and consular rep- 
resentatives home from Europe’s trouble 
zones. By this week, 124 “blitzwidows,” 
complete with offspring, had arrived, and 
the State Department was beginning to 
be a little sorry it had paid their fares 
and freight. 

The trouble seems to be that, once here 
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Wide World 


Joan Leslie, “Sun Goddess,’ and Sally Parshall, ‘Citrus Queen’ 


and on their own, many of the évacuées 
have begun to wish they hadn’t come 
home. Some have got government jobs 
like translating documents or work in war 
relief agencies, but a good many (especially 
the wives of lower consular officials whose 
salaries range from $2,500 to $6,000) have 
found it difficult to set up new homes in 
expensive Washington. So, those who had 
no relatives to put them up have started 
grousing, and now the State Department 
has its hands full telling them once a day 
that they cannot go back to warring 
countries in Europe. 

Last week the liner Washington ar- 
rived in New York, another 
cargo of grief. For when some 60 
from the Far East docked, a 
chorus of criticism preceded them to the 
national capital. 


bringing 
“war 
widows” 


“Somebody’s gone nuts,” exclaimed the 
wife of a vice consul in Japan, speaking 
for the majority. “ 
servants, and now I'll be lucky if I can 
afford a two-room apartment and a clean- 


I had a house and six 


ing woman.” 

In Washington, a harried department 
official admitted that it was only a ques- 
tion of time “until we all go nuts.” 





A Suit for Slumber 


Last Oct. 6 Rep. Samuel Dickstein of 
New York paid $15 for a drawing room on 
an overnight train from Washington to 
New York and went to bed. According to 
Dickstein, about 6 o’clock the next morn- 


ing the conductor pounded vigorously 
on his door and demanded an additional 
payment of $1.70, threatening to eject him 
unless he complied. The Congressman, fum- 
ing that he was entitled to sleep until 9 
a.m., was forced, he says, to step into the 
corridor and pay up. 

Last Representative Dickstein 
sued the Pennsylvania Railroad for $25,000 
damages and costs. The complaint, filed in 
United States District Court, New York, 
charged that the Congressman from Man- 
hattan’s lower East Side had suffered hu- 
miliation and personal injuries, which re- 
quired medical treatment and which caused 
him to cancel a number of speaking and 
business engagements. 


week, 





Reunion in Exile 


Crown Prince Olaf of Norway paid his 
first visit to the United States in the 
spring of 1939 when he and Crown Prin- 
cess Martha dedicated the Norwegian Pa- 
vilion at the New York World’s Fair. Last 
week, via Clipper, he returned unexpect- 
edly under the assumed name of Alexander 
Carlsen* to hold a reunion in exile with 
his Princess. 

Welcomed in New York by Wilhelm 
Morgenstierne, Norwegian Minister to 
Washington, and Dr. C. J. Hambro, 





*According to Norwegian circles in New 
York. he concocted his alias from the second of 
his five given names—Alexander—and from 
that of his father, who was Crown Prince Karl 
of Denmark before ascending the throne of 
Norway in 1905. 


Parliament, 
the 37-year-old heir to the throne com- 
mented: “We believe and feel very strong- 
ly that we will in the end succeed in driv- 
ing the Germans out of our country and, 


President of the Norwegian 


we hope, out of the other countries they 
have seized.” The Crown Prince then took 
off for Bethesda, Md., where he rejoined 
his wife and three children, who have been 
here for four months. On Christmas, the 


family were dinner guests at the White 
House and ate turkey carved by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Olaf plans to make a tour of Canadian 


training to visit Norwegian sol- 


diers, sailors, and aviators before return- 


camps 


ing to London in five or six weeks to re- 
sume his war work with King Haakon. 


eal 


Week in the Nation 


Calif., Joan 
118-pound, 5-foot 5- 


Beauties: In Pasadena, 
Leslie, 15-year-old, 
inch copper-haired movie bit player, was 
Sun Southern Cali- 
fornia and given the honor position of the 
Los Angeles County float in the New 
Year’s Day Tournament of Roses festival. 
In Orlando, Fla., Sally Parshall, 16-year- 
old, 108-pound, 5-foot 5-inch high-school 


selected Goddess of 


junior, was chosen Miss Florida Citrus to 
advertise Florida Citrus Week. 


Faitvure: Wilhelm Jakob Muhlenbroich, 
40-year-old German-born barber who was 
serving a life term in San Quentin Prison, 
Calif., for kidnapping 3-year-old Mare de 
Tristan Jr. from his home in Hillsborough, 
Calif., last September (Newsweek, Sept. 
30, 1940), attempted suicide by slashing 
his wrists with a razor blade. Concealing 
his wounds, the prisoner worked as usual 
in the jail jute mill, until he fainted at his 
job. On being revived, he declared: “I’m 
I’m still 


Women: The League of Women Voters 
reported that 140 women were eleeted to 
the legislatures of 29 states in Novem- 
ber, ten more than two years ago but be- 
low the peak of 149 who served in 1929- 
30. Of the 140, 76 were Republicans, 61 
Democrats, and three independents. More 


sorry alive.” 


than half of them were elected in New 
England. 

Jos: Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., the 
President’s 26-year-old third son, was 


hired as a $2,100-a-vear law clerk by the 
New York firm of Wright, Gordon, Zach- 
ry & Parlin. 


Aiens: Completion of alien registra- 
tion 5,000,000 nonciti- 
zens in the United States, one-fifth of them 
in New York City. The fact that this 
total was 1,400,000 more than predicted 
taken as illegal 
entries. New York State and Connecticut 
had the highest percentage of aliens (8), 
followed closely by Massachusetts, Cali- 
fornia, and New Jersey. 


showed close to 


was evidence of many 
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Growing Threat of New Fronts 


Spreads War Efforts of Nazis 


Uncertainties’ in Balkans 
and Roosevelt Talk Help Blast 
Single Objective Strategy 


When the unexpected Christmas truce 
between the Reich and Britain ended after 
only three days of quiet, German spokes- 
men reiterated that the objective of their 
air offensive was the reduction of the Brit- 
ish Isles and that the decisive battle of the 
war would be fought there. 

Yet even as Berlin made these declara- 
tions, the entire conception of the war was 
changing. The Nazis themselves had tacit- 
ly recognized this two weeks ago when 
they said that seizure of Axis ships in 
American harbors would constitute a “war- 
like act” and last week they 
threatened to sink any United States ves- 
sels attempting to supply Britain through 
Ireland. These were obvious maneuvers to 
limit American aid to Britain by defining 
an increasing category of measures in ad- 
vance as hostile moves. 

But even before Presiden’ Roosevelt’s 
speech defining America’s foreign policy 
(see page 13) or Hitler’s 
reply, the zone of activity 


when 


November—the first indication that the 
Italian reverses have followed the British 
to reinforce their hard-pressed Atlantic 
convoys from the Mediterranean forces. 

On the same day, on the other side of 
the world, another raider bobbed up. Off 
Nauru, a little island in the South Pacific 
held by Australia under a League of 
Nations mandate, appeared a ship bearing 
a Japanese name and flying the Japanese 
colors. Suddenly it raised the Nazi 
Swastika and began shelling jetties, oil 
stores, and the valuable phosphate work- 
ings on Nauru. After causing heavy dam- 
age, it sailed away. 

The first reaction of the Japanese was 
a natural one for naval men—anger at 
the use of their flag by a belligerant. But 
this was soon toned down in Tokyo and 
no protest was made. On the contrary, 
there were reports that the Japanese were 
outfitting and supplying twelve Nazi boats 
for use as raiders. And along with this 
came news of an increasing number of 
mysterious sinkings and disappearances of 
ships in the South Pacific. 

On land, meanwhile, operations also were 
farflung—and also had an air of mystery. 


a 


Last week, France, the most important 
one, continued to exemplify the difficulties 
encountered by the Nazis in carrying oyt 
their program (see page 25). 

One of the most difficult problems jp 
consolidating Germany’s European bage, 
however, falls in the Balkans. The key 
Nazi position there at present is Rumania, 
and last week the Germans took energetic 
measures to strengthen it. Railway serviee 
in Hungary and Rumania was 50 per cent 
suspended, and long troop trains rolled 
into the German protectorate. Estimates 
of the number of troops varied from 300, 
000 to 600,000, but general 
agreement that they brought huge amounts 
of equipment, including heavy coastal de 
fense guns. 


there was 


The German troops in Rumania were 
concentrated at four important bases. The 
central headquarters were at Sibiu, an an- 
cient center of German colonization in the 
Balkans, where the majority of the pop- 
ulation are of Teutonic descent. In the 
south, the Nazis massed at Giurgiu, an oil- 
storage center and port on the Danube. 
Directly across the river from Giurgiu the 
main railway running across Bulgaria be- 
gins—a vital route in any drive against 
the Greek port of Salonika. In the west, 
German troops moved into Timisoara, only 
12 miles from an unfortified section of the 
Yugoslav frontier. Timisoara was once the 
largest military center in Austria-Hungary 
after Vienna; its barracks can shelter 125. 
000 troops, and it is close 
to the German-controlled 





was spreading far from 
the Channel. 

At sea, on Christmas 
Day a German raider at- 
tacked a British convoy 
in the North Atlantic. 
Just two months ago an- 
other Nazi raider had 
trapped a convoy in the 
same general area, sunk 
five ships, and was pre- 
vented from inflicting 
greater damage only by 





the self-sacrifice of the 
armed merchant cruiser 
Jervis Bay. 

But this time British 


cruisers were guarding the 
convoy and immediately 
chased away the German 
after it had succeeded in 
slightly damaging only 
one ship. In lowering visi- 
bility, the Nazi ship es- 











armament works at Re- 
sitz, the greatest in the 
Balkans. Finally, on the 
north, the Germans con- 
centrated at Iasi on the 
Russian border. 

Berlin at first attempted 
to deny that troop move- 
ments into Rumania had 
taken place, then tacitly 
admitted it. In Bucharest 
—although King Michael 
recently reviewed German 
troops there—tension rose 
in relations with both the 
Reich and Russia. The 
Germans have objected to 
the disorder caused by 
the Iron Guard, and last 
week they appointed a 
new Ambassador to Buch- 
arest, Manfred von Kil- 
lenger, former German 
Consul in San Francisco 








Be Wr i] 





caped, although the Brit- 

ish scored a hit on it 

amidships. It was not posi- 

tively identified, but from its speed and 
armament it appeared to be a 10,000-ton 
cruiser of the Hipper class. In fleeing, it 
inflicted casualties but little damage on 
one British cruiser, the 10,000-ton Berwick, 
which took part in an engagement with 
the Italian Fleet in the Mediterranean in 


London Daily Herald 


‘Shearing Time’ 


In order to wage both a direct assault 
on Britain and the worldwide conflict im- 
plied in greatly intensified American aid 
to the British, Germany must secure its 
own base—the Continent of Europe. One 
phase of this lies in integrating the occu- 
pied countries with the Reich’s new order. 





and a tough party leader 
who recently suppressed 
disorders instigated by the 
Hlinka Guard in Slovakia. Meanwhile, the 
Soviet lodged a protest 
widespread persecution of Communists by 
the Iron Guard. 

Along with this there was evidence of 
a deterioration in Russia’s relations with 
both Rumania and the Axis. Rumors were 


strong against 
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Gen. Hansen (right), Nazi army chief in Bucharest, with King Michael 


circulated that the Soviet contemplated 
seizure of Moldavia and the mouths of the 
Danube. German nationals began to move 
out of the threatened province. A meeting 
of the International Danube Commission 
broke up in disorder when the Soviet and 
Axis delegates were unable to agree. Ac- 
cording to one story, the Russian and 
Italian representatives became involved in 
a fistfight. 

Finally, this German-Russian tension 
extended to the Far East. In Tokyo it was 
admitted that the new Japanese Ambas- 
sador in Moscow, Gen. Yoshitsugu Tateka- 
wa, had failed in spite of German diplo- 
matic pressure in his mission of obtaining 
a nonaggression pact from the Soviet or 
any other sort of agreement that would 
make safe Japan’s flank in the event of a 
clash in the South Pacific. The best that 
the Japanese professed to hope for was 
conclusion of the annual agreement with 
Moscow over the Siberian fisheries without 
the usual months-long wrangling. 
Significance———— 

Throughout this war, one conception 
has been planted deep in the minds of the 
Germans: that to win they must con- 
centrate on a single front and suffer no 
such dispersion of effort as they did last 
time. From the attack on Poland through 
the defeat of France the Nazis held to 
this policy and were eminently successful. 

For the past few weeks, however, signs 
have been piling up that influences beyond 
Hitler’s control are forcing him to get 
ready for the day when he may have to 
switch from concentration on a limited 
objective in Europe to a worldwide front. 
The delay in the invasion of England, the 
failure of his Axis partner in Africa, the 
stiffened backbone of defeated France, 
and the uncertainties which are causing 
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him to send new troops to the Balkans all 
indicate how far the victory is from be- 
ing complete. And President Roosevelt's 
speech, of course, added considerably to 
the possibility that Germany would have 
to spread its effort beyond the intended 
limits. 

In fact, Hitler’s present position recalls 
a story about Alexander the Great when 
he was preparing to invade India. Wise 
men asked how he intended to control 
such a turbulent continent; Alexander 
showed them by walking around a dried 
ox skin. Every time he stepped on one 
edge, the others flew up, but when he 
stood in the center, the whole thing lay 
down flat. And in Hitler’s case, the fringes 
aren’t apt to lie down until he can plant 
his boot on the center—Britain. 

Against this background, last week’s 
events in Europe indicated the main lines 
of the new German policy—some taking 
on the form of preparations for future 
action, others as consolidation of gains 
already made. They fell into five categories. 

First, there were the constant reitera- 
tions of Nazi determination to strike a 
blow at Britain itself that would destroy 
the center of the empire. Speeches like 
that of Brauchitsch had the same ring as 
declarations made by Marshal Goring last 
April, when he predicted that the great 
battle would be fought in the west. These 
tactics serve as part of the war of nerves. 
But the threat is backed up—as it was 
last spring—by massed troops and minute 
preparations. And once again a quick, de- 
cisive blow promises far more to the Ger- 
mans than a long war of attrition. 

Second, the Nazi air force continued its 
destructive raids on Britain with the main 
objective still the apparently political one 
of destroying morale. In this connection, 
however, Mr. Roosevelt’s speech probably 
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Calendar of the War 
1939 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. 


Sept. and Daladier 
announce their nations are at war with 


3—Chamberlain 


Germany. 
Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 
Sept. 27—Poland 
ditionally. 
Nov. 30-March 13, 1940—Russo-Finn- 


ish war. 


surrenders uncon- 


1940 
2—Germany 
Allies withdraw 


April 9-May invades 
Denmark and Norway. 
after unsuccessful intervention. 

May 10-June 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg; in spite of defeats, four-fifths of 
BEF is evacuated from Flanders. 


2—Germany overruns 


June 10—Italy enters war against the 
Allies. 

June 14—Germans occupy Paris. 

June 17—Marshal Pétain becomes Pre- 
mier and asks Germany for an armistice. 

June 22—In the same “Armistice car” 
at Compiégne where Germany sued for 
peace in 1918, French delegates accept 
German terms. 

June 24—French delegates 
Italy’s armistice terms. 


accept 


June 28—Russia occupies Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina in Rumania. 

July 3—British seize, destroy, or bot- 
tle up a major part of the French Navy. 

Aug. 8—Germany begins air offensive 
against Britain. 

Aug. 19—Italians complete their con- 
quest of British Somaliland. 

Sept. 14—Italians invade Egypt. 

Sept. 27—Japan joins the Axis alliance. 

Oct. 28—Italy invades Greece. 

Nov. 12-14—Soviet Premier Molotoff 
maps Bolshevik-Nazi relations with Hit- 
ler in Berlin. 

Nov. 14—Coventry bombed in most 
destructive attack on a British city. 

Nov. 20-24—Hungary, Rumania, Slo- 
vakia join Axis alliance. 

Nov. 22-Dec. 8—Greeks capture Ko- 
ritza, Porto Edda, and Argyrokastron 
from retreating Italians. 

Dec. 6—Badoglio replaced as Chief of 
Staff in wide shake-up of Italian Army 
and Navy. 

Dec. 14—Pétain removes Laval, names 
Flandin as Foreign Minister. 

Dec. 9-21—British offensive in Egypt 
drives Italians westward out of Egypt 
into Libya. 

Dec. 23—Churchill calls on Italian 
people to overthrow Mussolini and quit 
war. 

Dec. 25—From 300,000 to 500,000 
German troops begin passing through 
Hungary to Rumania. 

Dec. 29—Britain is promised fullest 
possible aid by President Roosevelt re- 
gardless of Axis Power threats. 
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far outweighed the effect of the German 
bombings on a Britain which has been 
taught to think of American productive 
capacity as virtually unlimited. Hand in 
hand with air raids went the attack on 
ocean communications. But this showed an 
increasing tendency to develop into a 
campaign against shipping all over the 
world rather than an effort to blockade 
Britain alone and thus fitted into the 
changing picture of German strategy. 

Third, as the greatest of the occupied 
countries, France posed one of the most 
baffling of Nazi problems: the necessity of 
forming an integrated Europe as a secure 
base for a world struggle and suppressing 
rising discontent, sabotage, and overt hos- 
tility in the smaller occupied states. Here, 
too, American influence set up powerful 
undercurrents in opposition to the Nazi 
plans. 


Fourth, the unmistakable trend of 
Berlin’s policy was in the direction of 
tightening its actual military control on 
Italy and the Balkans. In Italy there was 
no confirmation that this had taken the 
form of actual troop movements, but the 
dispatch of specialists and technicians to 
Italy and Albania laid the foundations. 
In Rumania the concentrations of 
troops gave the Germans a that 
could be aimed at Greece, Yugoslavia, or 
Turkey. But it also provided them with 
a great fortress in Southeast Europe 
against any future Allied attempt to crack 
from the rear as in the World War. 

Finally, the Balkan concentrations con- 
stituted both a threat and a defense 
against Russia at a time when the Soviet 
seemed to be taking a firmer stand against 
the Reich both in Europe and in the Far 
East. 
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“Which of you is to blame?’ 


Shells and Snow 
Both Harass Italy in Albania; 
British Tighten Net in Africa 


There were two active theaters of land 
warfare last week—the waterless sand des. 
ert of Libya and the glacial snow-swept 
mountains of Albania. In both, the Ital. 
ians were on the receiving end. 

The African spotlight was focused on the 
little coastal town of Bardia. Here 20,009 
Italians were putting up a desperate re. 
sistance—by Mussolini’s explicit “no sur. 
render” orders, it was reported—against a 
ring of 250 British guns. A pall of black 
smoke hung above the beleaguered city as 
one British force arrived to reinforce the 
attack and another westward 
toward Tobruk in order to frustrate any 
possible attempt to lift the siege. 

Meanwhile, the British completed their 
count of prisoners captured since the Afr- 
can counteroffensive on Dec. 9. The to- 
tal was 38,114, including 24,845 Italians 
(the remainder were native troops). 


Albania 


Another coastal town—Khimara—was 
the focus of the Albanian operations. Ly- 
ing 30 miles south of Valona (now Italy’s 
last important port in Southern Albania), 
Khimara fell to the Greeks on Dec. 23, and 
Athens celebrated with a gigantic street 
demonstration, the sound effects being sup- 
plied by carol singers, army bands, and all 
the church bells in the city. A few days 
later there was more rejoicing: the Greek 
Admiralty reported that one of its six sub- 
marines, the fourteen-year-old Papanicolis, 
had sunk three Italian transports, totaling 
27,000 tons, on their way to Valona with 
troops and munitions. The week brought 
no other comparable sensations but a series 
of small, strategic advances, one of them 
bringing Greek guns into a dominating 
position over the town of Tepelini. 

At many points along the front troops 
fought in snow 6 feet deep. Men, climb- 
ing like goats, hauled supplies up steep 
hillsides too slippery for mules. Doctors 
and nurses suffered from frostbite. Horses 
had to be equipped with blankets and nose 
bags. One hospital train was held up by a 
raging snowstorm for seven hours. Droves 
of Italian prisoners were found to be in- 
capacitated by frozen legs, and many gun- 
ners found frozen to death beside 
their cannon. 


Italy 

Among the Italian populace, the cumula- 
tive effects of disaster on two fronts pro- 
duced a mounting tension. Some German 
aid came to the army in Albania, but s0 
far as observers could see it consisted only 
of dive bombers and transport planes. 
There was no sign of the four German di- 
visions Balkan gossip said were in Italy. 

Mussolini remained discreetly silent, but 
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E of the House of Seagram are 

convinced that now is the time 

to reveal the great story of 
Canadian Whisky. The name “Canadian 
Whisky” is not to be applied in a gen- 
eral sense. Any kind of whisky can be 
distilled and aged in Canada, but 
“Canadian Whisky” is Canada’s own 
name for the Dominion’s own distinc- 
tive type whisky. 


Canadian Whisky has no counter- 
part, no twin, in all the world. It’s as 
distinctive a type whisky as Scotch, Rye 
or Bourbon. It is a whisky appealing to 
all people of really educated taste... 
and is developed to the highest peak of 
its perfection in Seagram’s V.O. Cana- 
dian Whisky. Closely guarded methods 
of preparation, distilling, aging, and 
blending are among the secrets of its 
grand individuality. It is one whisky 
that captivates, at first taste, people of 
other established whisky preferences. 


A highball made with Seagram’s V.0. 


SMM 


FRIENDS IN THE WNAITED STATES 


HERE 18S INFORMATION ABOUT 








Canadian Whisky is a highball unsur- 
passed for its satisfying qualities. Soda, 
particularly, is friendly to Seagram’s 
V.0....it brings out its light, clean, deli- 
cate taste and superb bouquet. 


A Manhattan Cocktail, an Old Fash- 
ioned, or a Whisky Sour, made with 
Seagram’s V.O. Canadian Whisky, is a 
pleasant revelation to those who have 
felt that these favorite drinks were at 
their best only when made with another 


type of whisky. 


The adaptability of Seagram’s V.0. 
Canadian Whisky to any kind of drink 


‘ 


enables you to maintain a “one whisky” 
cellar and satisfy the most exacting and 
opinionated of tastes— your own and 


your every guest’s. 


That, friends, is the story. The story 
of a great whisky that serves you nobly 
in whatever noble use you designate... 
marks you as a man who knows more 
than a thing or two about the good 


Seagram's V0. 


FROM ONE GOOD NEIGHBOR TO ANOTHER 


things of life—including great imported 


whiskies. 


Seagram’s V.O....the finest of Cana- 
dian Whiskies...is yours without strain 
upon your luxury budget and with 
recurring pleasure in the knowledge 
that you serve the best. Renew your 
acquaintance with this fine importation 
today. Ask for it by its full name— 
Seagram’s V.O. Canadian Whisky. 


Say Seagram’s...and be Sure. 

















NOW 7 YEARS OLD (Formerly 6 Years Old) 


‘alt Wis 


A BLEND 


Canadian Whisky. A blend. 86.8 proof. 7 years old... distilled, aged and-buttled under supervision of the 
Canadian Government. Copyright 1940, Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 


THERE AND BACK...IN TIME FOR DINNER 





11 A. M.: I phoned my wife I'd just been called to 
the factory on an emergency . . . 250 miles away. I 
could get back in time for her dinner party, if I 
flew ... but she had never liked the idea of my 
flying. That's why I was surprised when she said, 
“Guess we're behind times .. . all our friends are 


flying ... take a plane and I'll see you this evening.” 





2 P. M.: At the plant and at work! When we 
finished the job around four, | commented to the 
manager that I’d still be traveling had I come the 
next fastest way.Flying’sa great way to getaround,” 
he said. ‘Never travel any other way if I can help 
it. Saves time, sure, lots of it. But I like my com- 


fort, too ...and man, you certainly get it in the air.”’ 


ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


It’s easy to buy an air ticket to any point on the 
domestic or international airlines. Simply phone or 
call at any Travel Bureau, Hotel Transportation 


Desk, or local Airline Office, for airline schedules 
and fares or general information 





This educational campaign is sponsored jointly by the 17 major 
Airlines of the United States and Canada, and Manufacturers 
and Suppliers to the Air Transport Industry 


NOON: So I took the midday plane. Enjoyed a 
delicious lunch and read the papers... while travel- 
ing three miles a minute! In about an hour and a 
half, and right on schedule, we landed at my des- 
tination. Couldn't have felt more satisfied and re- 
freshed had I lunched at my favorite restaurant, 


where I ordinarily spend that much time, anyway. 





6 P. M.: At the airport and home in plenty of time 


for dinner. It’s good business to fly . . . that’s the 
way my company feels about it. Saves days and 
nights on the road, more time for productive 
work. Less traveling expenses, too... and air fares 
are in line with the best surface transportation. 


Guess my wife agrees now ... really—J/t Pays to Fly! 


IT PAYS TO T LY 


Write for the free illustrated booklet which tells the dramatic story of 
this nation’s great Air Transport System. Address 


ASSOCIATION, 120 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill 
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the controlled press set off counterpropa- 
‘anda to Churchill’s call to the Italians to 
ditch the Duce and make peace (News- 
WEEK, Dec. 30, 1940). Churchill was called 
“, cad” and his new Foreign Minister, 
“the effeminate and implacable Eden with 
is elegant and beautiful hands.” 
fhe Churchill speech was lambasted as “a 
ouerile maneuver.” The Axis, the people 
ere told, was stronger than ever, and 
Italy would fight on to victory. 

The theme song of defiance had, how- 
ever, a Roberto 
“arinacci, former secretary of the Fascist 
party, tactily admitted that defeatism was 
at work and launched an ambiguous tirade 

ainst “certain scurvy sheep ... old men, 
defeated and annihiliated.” 

In addition, there were morale-weaken- 
ng repercussions to Britain’s Nov. 11 at- 
tack on Fascist warships at Taranto. “A 
sjgantic spy ring” uncovered; two 
nen, one a naval officer, were executed by 
firing squads and 22 others, including an- 
other naval officer, 
ison. They had tipped off the British to 


voice 


disquieting obbligato: 


was 


were sentenced to 


naval secrets. 

There is one great difference between 
Italian Fascism and German Nazism: Ital- 
ians are permitted allegiance to the King 
and Pope as well as to the Duce. Originally 
that was considered evidence of Musso- 
lini’s political genius. Now, in the crisis, 
everyone watched to see whether this po- 
tential division would become a reality. 

Radio listeners on Dec. 24 heard Pius 
XII reiterate his 1939 plea for “a just 
peace”’—at a moment when the Fascist 
press was denouncing peacemongers. King 
Victor Emmanuel sent a Christmas mes- 
sage to the troops in which he praised their 
courage but made no mention of Fascism. 
To disprove the commonly accepted belief 
that the Duce and the royal family are at 
odds, the press seized upon the King’s mes- 
sage and played it up along with a notice 
that Crown Princess Marie José, 34-year- 
old wife of Crown Prince Humbert 
sister of King Leopold of the Belgians, had 
joined the Fascist party at her own re- 
quest. 

Whether true or not, the news about 
Marie José was a shrewd stroke, for her 
husband had been frequently named as 
Mussolini’s enemy. Since his appointment 
as commander of one of the northern 
armies last June, the 36-year-old Humbert 
has had little publicity. Whatever his 
relations with the Duce, he was permitted 
to keep his post during the December 
army-shake-up that brought the downfall 
of the other army commander in Italy, 
Marshal Pietro Badoglio. 

One thing which obviously could con- 
tribute to unrest was Italy’s economic 
weakness. There were shortages of coal, 
raw materials, and even food. To conserve 
cloth, propaganda was started anew to 
make Italian men wear shorts instead of 
trousers. In addition, gasoline stocks were 
80 low that diplomats’ cars were rationed, 


and 














From spaghetti to Greek stew: an Evzone feeds his prisoner 


and a bicycle taxi made its appearance on 
the streets. 

To some extent Italy’s food shortage 
comes about because it must contribute 
to Germany’s supplies, but the things most 
affecting home morale were hoarding and 
high prices. Here the Fascist party had an 
organization ready to enforce discipline. 
The job is an old one for the Black Shirts. 
They began by beating up price-jumping 
merchants back in the early 1920s, and 
Mussolini has used them in a fight against 
rising prices for the past ten years. 

Black Shirt squads keep close watch on 
markets and stores in every city dictrict 
and every village. And on Dec. 28 their 
control was supplemented by an official 
decree fixing the death penalty for ex- 
cessive hoarding or destruction of food 
supplies and tripling the punishments for 
lesser offenses of the same kind. Giuseppe 
Tassinari, Minister of Agriculture and a 
Fascist party man since 1922, was made 
food dictator to enforce the measure. 


A Rain of Bombs 


Stormy Air War by Both Sides 


Follows New Hints of Invasion 


Field Marshal Walther von Brauch- 
itsch (see cover), the tall, handsome 59- 
year-old German Commander-in-Chief, 
is both a professional soldier and a 
shrewd politician. A Prussian Junker, son 
of a cavalry officer, he backed Hitler from 
the start. He was one of the few army 
leaders who supported the 1936 Rhine- 
land coup; since then he has been the 
Fiihrer’s guiding spirit in all expansion- 
ist moves. 

Last week, at a Christmas Eve party for 
officers and men of a long-range gun 
battery on the French coast near Cape 
Gris-Nez, where the English Channel 
narrows to only about 21 miles, Brauch- 
itsch declared: “Once again I speak to 
Christmas tree—the last 


you under a 
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time was before the Maginot Line, which 
was supposed to protect France and could 
not—today we are before a sea wall that 
will protect England only so long as it 
suits us.” He added: “I know you are 
burning with the desire finally to come 
to grips with the Englishman and now 
you are only awaiting Der Fiihrer’s order 
to do so.” 

As the Field Marshal spoke, Hitler, the 
“first soldier of the Reich,” was on a spe- 
cial train, speeding to spend Christmas 
with his men on the same front. Boulogne 
was one of the places the Fiihrer visited. 
There, nearly a century and a half ago, 
another dictator, Napoleon, had assem- 
bled 2,413 craft of various sizes to ferry 
172,000 infantry and 9,000 cavalry across 
the Channel. The Little Corporal had also 
hoped to conquer England, but its control 
of the sea prevented him. Hitler inspected 
one of the long-range guns—a monster 
such as the artillerist Napoleon never 
dreamed of—and visited the headquarters 
of a bomber squadron. 


Truce 

During this period no gun fired and 
no bomb fell on either side of the Channel. 
It was the Christmas truce. When Ger- 
many first made overtures for an un- 
official truce, the British smelled a rat. 
They feared a two-day lull in the air 
war might give the Nazis time to rush 
invasion preparations. Nevertheless, both 
sides stopped the slaughter for Christ- 
mas Eve and Christmas Day, although 
on Christmas a German plane was shot 
down over the Orkney Islands north of 
Scotland and its crew of four imprisoned. 

In both Britain and Germany, the 
people only learned of the truce from the 
silence, since nobody proclaimed it. In 
Britain, on Christmas Eve, they trudged 
as usual to their shelters, where children 
hung up stockings. Parties were held in 
decorated underground 
carol singers made the rounds of shelters. 
And for the first time in centuries no 
English church bells pealed on Christmas 
(they can be rung now only to warn of 
invasion). Since the Germans haven’t 
been driven to taking shelter until raid 
alarms sound, most of their celebrations 
were in homes. 

The high spot of the British holiday 
was a “Christmas Under Fire” empire 
broadcast, ranging from bombed Coven- 
try to blacked-out Bethlehem and con- 
cluding with an address by King George. 
His father, the late George V, started the 
tradition of Christmas broadcasts in 1932 
to strengthen the ties between empire and 
mother country. This year the empire 
faces the greatest threat in its long his- 
tory. An unnamed London woman, whose 
family had been broken up and home 
bombed, told, in introducing the King, 
how the common peril had brought all 
Britons close together. 

The sovereign took up 


hide-outs, and 


that theme: 


“Out of all this suffering there is grow- 
ing a harmony which we must carry for- 
ward into the days to come when we 
have endured to the end and victory is 
ours.” He concluded: “The future will be 
hard. But our feet are planted on the path 
of victory.” 


War 

The cross-Channel war was resumed on 
the afternoon of Dec. 26, when a German 
plane bombed the Isle of Sheppey at the 
mouth of the Thames. Next morning the 
Nazi guns across the Channel shelled the 
Dover area for two and a half hours. 
That night London had a fierce raid, but 
it lasted only four hours. 

As if to make up for the lost time, the 
British struck the heaviest blows, blast- 
ing the so-called “Invasion Bases,” chief- 
ly in German-occupied France, for three 
successive nights. During the biggest raid, 
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King George predicted victory 


on Dec. 28, the RAF planes dropped their 
bombs at the rate of 100 a minute. It was 
the worst punishment the British had 
handed out and was on a par with what 
the Luftwaffe had done to Coventry and 
London’s East End. The attacks were 
widespread, from Bordeaux in the Bay of 
Biscay to the Nazi-held Norwegian coast. 
Watchers on English cliffs saw great fires 
raging around the Cap Gris-Nez guns 
and in Boulogne, where Hitler had been 
but a short while before. 

In this renewal, the blows were harder 
than before the truce. Sunday night’s raid 
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on London might have caused panic hg 
it come earlier in the war. Thousands g 9 
incendiaries started fires, then other bom). 
ers swept in with explosives. Destructig, 
wos heaviest in the city, the central fingp. 
cial district, where the Guildhall, at Jeay 
ten Wren churches, and many other land. 
marks disappeared. Hundreds of smal. 3 
pay office workers had their jobs literally 
blown away. Nothing like it had bee 
seen since the Great Fire of 1666. 
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Problem Child 
Eire’s Effort to Stay Neutral 


Pinches Both Her and England 


“He that would England win, must with 
Ireland first begin.” 

The barbed point of this proverb gay 
England a sharp jab during the Word 7 
War, when Ireland, seething with disaffee. 
tion, seemed to offer a likely target for a 
German attack. During the postwar years, 
the establishment of an Irish Free State 
and then a republic (the name was officially 
changed to Eire in 1937) eliminated par 
—but by no meays all—of the centuries 





old bitterness between the two countrie 
The opening of the present war found 
Britain and Eire at loggerheads over sev- 
eral points. Eire, resenting its inability to 
annex the six British-controlled counties of 4 
Ulster or Northern Ireland, promptly dc. 
clared its neutrality. Britain regretted it 
had turned over to Eire in 1938 the three 
Irish harbors of Lough Swilly, Berehaven, 7 
and Cobh—an action which severely handi- 7 
capped its plans for convoying merchant 
vessels to and from North America. 
though Ireland would soon become totally 
dependent on Britain for its vital supplies, 
it refused to let the Royal Navy reoccupy 
the three ports or accept any cooperation 
in fortifying Eire against the Germans. 


De Valer: 

Last week the old proverb jabbed again. 
While the British strengthened their own 
defenses against a new threat of invasion, 
they could take no precautionary measures 
in Eire against a possible German thrust | 
there. German submarines were hunting in 
packs out in the Atlantic seaways north- 
west of Eire, and the latest report of the 
Admiralty showed that, in the week ended 
Dec. 15, seven merchant ships were sunk, 
aggregating a gross tonnage of 41,476. Al 
though this was a sharp drop from the 
101,190 tons of the preceding week and } 
even from the weekly average of 63,000 
tons since the war began, the situation re 
mained critical. 

Eire’s reaction to the danger was & 7 
pressed by its American-born Prime Mi- 
ister, Eamon De Valera, in a Christmas 
broadcast to the United States. Explaining 
that the blockade was exhausting Eire’ 
foodstocks, he asked America to aid his 
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country in obtaining not only food but 
war material in order to guard “our terri- 
tory against use by one belligerent against 
another.” 

This speech, as is usual with those by 
neutrals, displeased all the belligerents. In 
Berlin the press tied up De Valera’s re- 
quest for supplies with an alleged plan of 
President Roosevelt to route cargoes, un- 
der American convoy, to Britain by way 
of Eire. Prompt measures would be taken, 
said the Germans, to prevent such ships 
from reaching their destination. Italy 
chimed in with a threat to sic Japan on 
the United States. 

In London, the Board of Trade (the 
same thing as Ministry of Commerce in 
other countries) decreed that a license 
would be required on future exports to 
Eire of cattle feed, fertilizer, unmanufac- 
tured tobacco, oranges, lemons, and several 
classes of tools. It was a heavy blow, since 
Eire normally imports about $10,000,000 
worth of corn and $2,500,000 worth of fer- 
tilizer a year. Dublin, however, accepted 
the decree with good grace, admitting that 
Britain’s first duty, in view of the ship- 
ping losses, was to supply its own needs, 





‘A New France’ 
Pétain’s Stand Infects Nation 


and Acts as Brake on Hitler 


On Christmas Eve Marshal Henri 
Philippe Pétain broadcast this message to 
the French people: “A new France is born. 
Have confidence, my friends, take courage 
and close your ranks about me tonight so 
that this new France may develop and 
gather strength.” 

Ever since his surrender last June, the 
84-year-old French leader has tried to keep 
some semblance of national independence 
in a Nazi-dominated Europe. His 
mary dismissal of his pro-German second- 
in-command, Pierre Laval, on Dec. 13 
(Newsweek, Dec. 23, 1940), had sorely 
strained the delicate relations between 
Vichy and Berlin. A few hours before the 
Christmas speech, Pétain’s Navy Minister, 
Admiral Jean Darlan, had boarded a spe- 
cial train for German-occupied Paris to try 
to improve them. 

Two days later the Admiral returned to 
Vichy after consultations with Otto Abetz, 
Hitler’s representative, and a “very high 
German personality” (Field Marshals Gér- 
ing and von Brauchitsch and the Fiihrer 
himself were all in France at the time). 
Nothing was said officially about the re- 
sults of Darlan’s mission, but he was be- 
lieved to have told the Germans that, while 
Laval would not be taken back into the 
government, Vichy was as willing as ever 
to “collaborate” with the Reich short of 
helping in the war against Britain. 

On the German side, feelings were none 
too friendly. The Stuttgart radio warned 
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The Sea Power in the Path of Invasion 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U 


) & the sea warfare there is scant 
opportunity for the strategic play of 
rumor and propaganda. In the land 
moves, they are a big factor. And 
the skill of the Nazis at using them to 
inject uncertainty into the picture (fre- 
quently the forerunner of the surprise 
attack) is now being used to full ad- 
vantage. Troops are moved—or rail- 
way timetables are changed in prepara- 
tion to move them—and the rumor 
starts that war in the Balkans is im- 
minent. More troops and barges are 
moved to the Channel ports, and the 
story runs that the invasion of Britain 
is only a few weeks distant. Reminders 
are floated from time to time that 
there are transports and possibly some 
250,000 troops in Norway and also 
some twelve to fifteen Nazi divisions 
on the Spanish border. 

Meanwhile, the struggle at sea fol- 
lows its deadly course, unrelieved by 
Christmas truce—but not, in this case, 
entirely unaffected by the changes and 
rumors of change on land. For the 
two cannot be separated when the 
German objective is taken into ac- 
count. There can be only one: to win 
the war quickly, for the Nazis have no 
stomach for a long war of attrition. 
That means that the conquest of Brit- 
ain—by invasion or by blockade— 
must stand as the foremost threat. And 
it is one in which sea and air power 
play the major roles. 

What use, then, are the two German 
moves in other directions? As viewed 
through sea glasses, some of these pos- 
sibilities are not so remote as they 
might seem from the problem of the 
direct attack on Britain. Neutral ob- 


servers last week put the chance of 
successful invasion at 40 per cent. 
Since Hitler never moves until he is 


practically sure of attaining his ob- 
jective, the margin should be at 
least 60 per cent in his favor. One 
way to that is to start a 
diversion somewhere else which will 
draw off part of British sea power 
and hence weaken the defenses of 
the island. 

This might be done in the Balkans, 
although it is rather difficult to see 
how, since the Mediterranean Fleet 
should be strong enough to keep that 
situation in hand. It is easier to fit in 
an attack through Spain. 


assure 


.5.N. Retired 


The most talked-about objective 
there has been Gibraltar. Portugal is 
an equally attractive one. It would 
be a real plum for Hitler to possess, 
both because it is well situated as a 
submarine base for attacks on the Atlan- 
tic lanes and because in German hands 
it would cut off one of the most likely 
bases for British operations on the 
Continent—the one that Wellington 
used in the Peninsular Campaign which 
undid Napoleon. 

Consequently, Britain couldn’t afford 
to sit back and watch an attack on 
either of these places but would in- 
evitably have to draw off 
destroyers, motor craft, and 
from home waters. And those are the 
very craft which are the backbone of 
the defense against invasion. 


cruisers, 
planes 


To point out this advantage in 
a military sense isn’t to make a predic- 
tion. There any 
military obstacles to keep the Germans 
from marching into Spain or Portugal, 
no matter how the unfortunate popu- 
lations might feel about it. But the de- 
cision here is weighted by political con- 
siderations which so far have operated 
against such a move and may well con- 
tinue to do so (see General Fuqua’s 
War Week). 

Nevertheless, each one of these pos- 
sible fronts in the present Nazi war 
position is worth examining carefully 
to see what possible relation it may 
have to the attack on Britain. Invasion 
cannot be a matter of one night of fog 
and calm sea. On such a night troops 
may taken across and may even 
establish a foothold, but then they 
have to be supplied and _ reinforced. 
And that is no small task in boisterous 
winter seas, against superior sea power 


aren't very serious 


be 


and an air force that doesn’t know 
when to quit. 
These difficulties were dismissed 


rather casually by General von Brau- 
chitsch in his Christmas speech when he 
said: “We are before a sea wall that 
will protect England only so long as it 
suits But wisely he didn’t men- 
tion the date when the offensive will 
start. And probably, before it does, 
we are going to see, in one of these 


” 
us. 


apparent side issues, the attempt at ° 


diversion to draw off British sea power 
and prepare for “Der Tag.” 
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Hitler’s Moves on the Chessboard of War 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S. A. Retired 


For an understanding of the pres- 
ent German military situation it may 
be well to review the Axis Mediterra- 
nean plan, initiated with the Italian 
drive into Egypt last September. The 
purpose of this project was for the Axis, 
inferior in sea strength, to get control 
of the Mediterranean through land op- 
erations. 

First came the Italian drive against 
the Suez Canal from Libya across 
Egypt. This enterprise not only failed 
but resulted in a colossal disaster which 
may be so far-reaching as to destroy the 
striking power of the Italian Libyan 
forces and to stand as forerunner of the 
crumbling of Mussolini’s African em- 
pire. 

The second operation was the Italian 
invasion of Greece, premised on subju- 
gation through fifth-column methods 
and Greek unpreparedness. This cam- 
paign not only failed but the Italians 
soon found themselves on the defen- 
sive and are now in a final struggle to 
save their army from destruction. 

The third move, in all probability, 
was to have been initiated after satis- 
factory successes had been attained in 
Egypt and in Greece. This contemplated 
initially a diplomatic drive for an Axis- 
dominated Balkan bloc, a drive that was 
soon halted by Bulgaria, backed by 
Russian counsel and Turkish threats. 
This political maneuver was destined to 
bring the Axis forces to the Dardanelles 
in the first instance, with Suez as the 
ultimate objective. The plunge through 
the Balkans was to be the spearhead of 
the Near East drive in the two-pronged 
offensive on the British life line to India. 

The fourth operation of the Medi- 
terranean plan involved the cooperation 
of Spain in an attack on Gibraltar. 
Spain has upset that by choosing to re- 
main neutral. 

Repercussions from the wreck of the 
Axis Mediterranean scheme touched 
the most distant corners of the earth. 
The staggering blow to Italian arms and 
prestige has transformed the entire mil- 
itary and political situation in the Near 
East, encouraged the subjugated peo- 
ples of Europe, stiffened the Russian, 
Bulgarian, and Turkish attitudes toward 
the Nazis, strengthened the Weygand 
control of French Colonial Africa and 
Pétain’s hand in dealing with German 
demands, caused hesitation in Japan’s 


Far East policy, increased British 
morale through successful achievement, 
and given marked impetus to American 
aid to England. 


With the Mediterranean program 
shattered and Mussolini’s role changed 
from that of an asset to a liability, the 
Hitler policy of incessant action forced 
a move on the war chessboard. So there 
should be little surprise that the Ger- 
man drum beat is heard again and that 
German caissons are rolling into the 
Balkans. In fact, it was a natural, ex- 
pected, and perfectly timed decision of 
the German High Command. 

So far, the shift of troops has com- 
mitted Hitler to nothing dangerous. 
Just how far he ultimately will go to 
retrieve the setback to the Mediterra- 
nean plan still is obscured. The move 
might be estimated as a mere shift of 
the German force long earmarked for 
Balkan service to a more advanced “po- 
sition in readiness.” Disposition of Ger- 
man troops in Rumania shows a distri- 
bution suitable for action in any one of 
three ways: (1) strengthening of the 
hold on Rumania, (2) concentration of 
troops on the Russian front as a de- 
fensive warning measure to the Soviet 
Union, or (3) the taking of positions on 
the Bulgarian and Yugoslav fronts for 
offensive action, when properly timed, 
toward the Dardanelles and Greece. 

Moreover, this occupation of Ru- 
mania constitutes only one of Hitler’s 
three possible moves on the war chess- 
board, available for his great ground 
forces. 

In addition, the second foray might 
be made into Spain, but the growing 
sentiment of the Spaniards against mil- 
itary cooperation with the Axis would 
seem to make the plunge for Gibraltar 
too ill-timed to be now attempted. And 
as the third move there is always possi- 
ble an invasion of England—Germany’s 
“main attack” front. 

Any except the last is a flank attack. 
And, in the study of war, authorities 
agree that a flank attack must not be 
fought unless such local victory will con- 
tribute to the winning of the main at- 
tack. So, it may be assumed that if 
Hitler opens a new front on the Con- 
tinent, it is an admission of unreadiness 
to tackle Britain directly—at least for 
the moment. 
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that Germany was giving France a lag 
chance; Berlin called the present atmos. 
phere “unpropitious” and said Franep. 
German relations were not straightened oyt 7 
“satisfactorily,” while Marcel Déat, forme 7 
Air Minister and now editor of the news. 
paper L’Oeuvre, published in occupied 
Paris, made two bitter attacks on Pétain 7 
and his regime. a 


Uncertainty 

Meanwhile, London seethed with rumors 
about France from sources in Portugal, 
Hungary, and Switzerland. British news. 
papers played up reports that Pétain had 
delivered his own ultimatum to Hitler, 
threatening to resume the fight as Britain’s 
ally from Africa rather than yield to re. 
puted German demands for the French 
Fleet. Airplanes were even said to be wait- 
ing at Vichy to fly the French Govern. 
ment to Africa. Some French warships 
were reported to have been shifted to 
Africa so the officers and men could have 
“vacations.” English sources claimed it 
was on the strength of these reports that 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle, the “Free French” 
leader, broadcast an appeal from London 
to Frenchmen to “draw the sword which 
they have sheathed.” 





Significance-—— 


The uncertainty of the French position, 
indicating revival of spirit after the humil- 
iating collapse, is one of the major factors 
now exerting a restraining influence on Hit- 
ler. Whether or not the London reports of 4 
a real unrest in France are true, Pétain 
showed by his speedy removal of the An- 
glophobe Laval that he does not intend to 
become too humble a puppet of Berlin. 











To facilitate the exchange of air-raid experiences each morning the following form 





q 
should be completed and circulated through the Department with the copy-letters. 
- 
My residence is situated in district where the | 
a” 
raid lasted hours. 4 
This period wes spent in: house / 
prayer 
shelter | 
My demeanour wos * cool 
flustered 
absent 
My wife wos : cool 
excited 
confined 
a damn nuisance 
My child(ren) wos|were : cheertul 
doleful 
frightful 
n the north of Scotland 
My house collapsed and the following were soved § 





wile 
child(ren) 
dog 
canary 





tortoise 


The following were cosualties : 
mother-in-law. 


I certify that | heard more guns, bombs and planes, was more seriously attacked 
and suffered generally to a greater extent than any other raidee, 











Squelcher: Tired of ‘bomb | 
bores,’ an English wit designed this 
blank for distribution in offices. It 
saves time and talk after a raid. 
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Newsweek map—Manning 


Malta’s defenses have withstood more than 200 bombings 


And, severely handicapped as he is by his 
country’s military defeat, the old Marshal 
is now free of Laval’s political influence 
and can base his actions on a soldier’s ex- 
pert judgment of Germany’s chances. 

Accounts of qualified observers and 
newspaper reports of punishments both 
show growing hostility to the Germans in 
occupied and unoccupied France. Last 
week the town of Orléans was fined 1,000,- 
000 francs because a German military tele- 
phone line had been cut—it was Orléans’ 
third such penalty—and Tours was recent- 
ly foreed to pay 250,000 francs for contin- 
ual wrecking of telephone lines and deface- 
ment of German posters. Both towns are 
in occupied France. There has been much 
sabotage in French factories. In both parts 
of France the people ignore orders not to 
listen to foreign broadcasts and stage pro- 
British demonstrations in the cinemas. And 
bad as the food shortage is, the French can 
still laugh at a popular wisecrack which 
puts the blame on the Germans: “The 
moment a hen lays an egg, a German is 
waiting to grab it.” 

At the time of the armistice last June, 
most Frenchmen felt Britain could not 
hold out alone for long. The swing in 
French sentiment came after the British 
withstood their first big “blitz” last Sep- 
tember and was strengthened by the recent 
victories over Italy. But the many French 
who hope for a British victory are loyal to 
their leader Pétain and hence look to him 
rather than to de Gaulle. The fact that 
2,000,000 French soldiers are still prisoners 
of the Nazis is one reason why Pétain is 
handling Hitler with kid gloves. Neverthe- 
less, he continues to hold a sort of balance 


of power, and one which daily grows less 
feeble, so long as he refuses any of the 
things which would help Hitler: use of the 
French Fleet, right of transit for troops 
across unoccupied territory, or assistance 
from the army in Syria to help Italy re- 
coup its losses to Britain. 





Mighty Malta 
Traffic Cop of Mediterranean 
Withstands Italian Air Raids 


One of the war jokes making the rounds 
of Balkan capitals goes as follows: 

German to Italian: “Why the 
haven’t you occupied Malta?” 

Italian: “Well, Malta is an island, too.’ 


hell 


? 


Fortress 

Not excepting Gibraltar, Singapore, or 
Hong Kong, Malta is the strongest isolated 
fortress in the British Empire. English- 
men call it the Charing Cross of the Medi- 
terranean because, like Charing Cross Sta- 
tion in London, it is planted at the center 
of lines of communication. Whoever con- 
trols Malta is traffic cop of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

As early as 1926 Mussolini declared 
Malta a part of “unredeemed Italy”— 
about 6 per cent of the population speaks 
Italian—and began laying plans for in- 
corporating the island into the Fascist em- 
pire. On June 11, 1940, the first blow was 
struck. While I] Duce declared war from 
his balcony on the Palazzo Venezia, Italian 
bombers were being tuned up in Sicily for 





the 58-mile hop to Malta. In the first day 
of Italy’s belligerency the British outpost 
was raided eight times; in the first week, 
30 times. 


Sieges 

Since then, the Italians have raided this 
island objective about as consistently as 
the Germans have their larger one of Brit- 
ain. Last week Valletta, the capital and 
the site of the British naval base, was 
raided for the 203rd time. Yet on Christ- 
mas Day Larry Allen, an Associated Press 
correspondent steaming into Valletta Har- 
bor aboard Sir Andrew Cunningham’s flag- 
ship, reported that six months of raids had 
done little damage and that all naval and 
military establishments were intact. 

Bombs, of course, had fallen. The Fort 
of St. Angelo, built by the Normans in 
1210, was in ruins, and many houses in the 
residential district near the dockyards had 
been destroyed (this was a section that 
had been evacuated by civilians, whose 
houses were used for concealed anti-air- 
craft guns) . 

Others before Mussolini have found 
Malta a tough nut to crack. In 1565 the 
hosts of Suleiman the Magnificent laid 
siege to the island as the first move toward 
Occidental conquest, and, while Europe 
trembled at the outcome, the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem—a conglomeration 
of European noblemen later called the 
Knights of Malta—stood off the Saracens 
for five bitter months. The Maltese Cross 
thereupon became a mighty emblem. But 
after two centuries of war and privateer- 
ing the knights fattened and declined, and 
at the end of the eighteenth century Na- 
poleon moved in but was driven out al- 
most immediately by Lord Nelson. In 
partial settlement of Napoleon’s estate, 
Malta became a part of the British Em- 
pire in 1814. 

Although the British have made good 
use of Malta in war and peace, a new 
chapter in the island’s history began with 
Mussolini’s invasion of Ethiopia. That was 
when the British first realized forcibly 
that the defenses of Malta had to be re- 
vamped to meet the air menace. When 
Britain opposed the Italian plans to invade 
Ethiopia, Mussolini made one simple 
move for which the British had only a 
feeble he concentrated a large 
number of bombers in Sicily, on the little 
island of Pantelleria, and in Southern 
Italy, within easy range of the main Brit- 
ish naval base at Malta. The British found 
it necessary to abandon their base in 
favor of the less adequate one at Alex- 
andria, and this influenced the decision 
to let Mussolini have his way. 


answer: 


Defenses 

To prevent a repetition of this, the 
British since the Ethiopian war have 
strengthened the defenses so as to make 
Malta a fortress without equal. The bul- 
warks of this strength are the ten major 
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forts, each of which mounts 16.5-inch 
long-range naval guns, electrically oper- 
ated and concealed in rock emplacements. 
Ten smaller forts guard the approaches to 
the many harbors. Three airdromes, one 
of which has the hangar and part of the 
runway underground, have been built to 
accommodate 500 planes, and two sea- 
plane bases handle another 100 aircraft. 
In addition, there are two bases for sub- 
marines and mine layers, and two kite 
balloon stations for use in connection with 
the destroyer flotillas. And protecting the 
harbor and dockyards at Valletta are con- 
cealed nests of anti-aircraft and multiple 
machine guns which, with the small force 
of fighting planes now stationed on the 
islands, have already accounted for at 
least 35 Italian bombers. 

This is the fighting plant. And until it 
has been destroyed and its guns put out of 
action, no hostile naval vessels can come 
within 20 miles of Malta. 

Consequently, the failure of the Italian 
air raids has secured Malta’s place in this 
war. That was more than the British had 
been sure of. At the beginning of hostili- 
ties the Royal Navy abandoned the base 
at Valletta in favor of the less adequate 
but more removed harbor at Alexandria, 
leaving behind 5,000 artillerymen and a 
skeleton air force of only 100 planes. But 
the raids have not put Valletta out of 
business, and the fact that Malta has re- 


mained in British hands has meant that 
the British Mediterranean Fleet has been 
steam at will between its two 
bases at Gibraltar and Alexandria—which 
it could have done only at the greatest 
risk if Valletta had been destroyed or the 
Italians had occupied it. And for the fu- 
ture, if the time should be ripe for a 
direct offensive against Italy, Malta could 
at any moment be used as a base for such 


able to 


operations. 





Sidelights of the War 


Britain’s National Safety First Associ- 

ation announced last week that it is con- 
sidering changing its name to the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Accidents. 
“Safety First” was deemed to be out of 
keeping with the present needs of the coun- 
try. 
“ The British Ministry of Agriculture is 
urging Britons to eat plenty of carrots to 
overcome the prevalent “blackout blind- 
intensified form of 
night blindness, believed due to a deficien- 
cy of vitamin A. 


ness” —an ordinary 


“ An Associated Press correspondent last 
week visited P. G. Wodehouse, the 59-year- 
old British novelist interned in a Silesian 
prison camp, and found him reasonably 
happy. Getting on well with his captors by 


— 


refusing special housing privileges, Wode. 
house was given a private room in which 
to write. The prison camp used to be ap 
insane asylum and the room had been jtg 
padded cell. Its busy occupant is writing g 
book about American crooks. 


© Another best-selling British novelist jy 
France at the time of the German conquest 
also was heard from last week. E. Phillips 
Oppenheim, who has written 160 thrillers 
about and international intrigue, 
wrote a London friend from Cannes, jy 
unoccupied France: “As you know I always 
was a little extravagant, and it will amuse 
you to know I am living now on a small 
allowance from the Foreign Office and on 
home produce from my garden.” 


spies 


“ Hungarian newspapers report that, in 
countries Nazi occupation _ has 
thrown many Jews out of their regular 
work, dozens of new jobs have been de- 
vised. Among them are: taking dogs for a 
walk, escorting drunks home from bars or 
clubs (with a clientele built up among 
wives who want to get their tippling males 
safely past the patrols), and tipping off 
people to vacant apartments in cities where 
there is a housing shortage. One requiring 
nerve as well as knowledge of languages js 
“listener to foreign radios.” Many Aryans, 
wanting news but not the penalty for lis 
tening to foreign broadcasts, patronize this 
service. 
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DARK! LIGHTS must COLD STORAGE 
BE HIDDEN FOR HOT NEWS 
UNDER BUSHELS' 


— DONT! WHOSE WAR | 
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London Daily Mirrer 


‘Talkative little fellow, isn’t he?’ 


Fun with the censors: Toronto's two blue-pencil cartoon at the right dresses up in inky chuckles all the 


experts even had a laugh at their own expense in the 
Christmas card shown at the left, while the London 


grievances that reporters in the British capital—par- 
ticularly Americans—have suffered. 
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A Metropolitan policyholder gets married. 


When 


HEN YOU BUY a life insurance pol- 
W:.. just as when you buy any- 
thing else, you want to spend your dollars 
in the wisest possible manner. 


Metropolitan also wants you to do 
this. That is why its agents are given con- 
tinuous training in how to help you select 
the kind of life insurance that best fits 
your needs. Moreover, through the agent 
you have access to the counsel and ad- 
vice of Home Office experts. 

But the insurance program that fits 
your needs today may not fit your needs 
tomorrow. Changes in your income, or in 
your family obligations, make it advisa- 
ble for you to review your life insurance 
program from time to time. 

Suppose, for example, a policyholder 
gets married, or there is a birth in a pol- 
icyholder’s family. Each may call for a 
change of beneficiary in present policies, 
and perhaps the addition of new policies. 

Or again, a policyholder gets an in- 
crease in salary. This may mean that he 
should exp..ad his life insurance program. 

Another policyholder’s income may be 
reduced, due to unemployment, a busi- 


A business promotion or salary increase. 
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There is a birth in the family of a policyholder. 


ness reversal, extended illness, or new 
and unexpected expenditures. In some 
cases, his insurance may be rearranged 
on a more modest basis. In other cases, 
it may be possible to help him keep his 
present insurance program by changing 
his premium payments to more conveni- 
ent intervals. 

Decreases in responsibilities sometimes 
suggest changes, too. Daughters marry, 
a beneficiary dies, a son begins to sup- 
port himself, or an older policyholder de- 
cides to retire. In almost every case, it is 
advisable to review the manner in which 
the insurance money is to be paid. 


These are only a few of the countless 
problems that develop in the families of 
Metropolitan’s 29,000,000 policyholders. 


As such problems arise, your Metro- 
politan agent is always ready to help you 
solve them, and to give you the benefit 
of special training and experience. In 
fact, Metropolitan maintains, at the 
Home Office, a number of departments 
especially equipped to assist the agent in 
keeping your insurance program fitted to 
your needs. 


An older policyholder decides to retire. 








Leroy A. Lincoly 
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A son begins to support himself, 


Circumstances Alter Cases 


In just one of these departments, a 
group of experts is kept busy, day in and 
day out, considering more than 4,000 pro- 
posed changes each week in Ordinary 
policies alone. In another department, 
more than 4,200 proposals affecting 
Industrial policies are considered each 
week. Metropolitan makes more than 
11,000 changes of beneficiary each week, 
and more than 75,000 so-called transfers, 
occasioned by changes of address and 


other causes. 


These are only a few of the many types 
of changes which Metropolitan is called 
upon to consider. If you are a Metropoli- 
tan policyholder, we urge you to keep 
the Company informed of any changes 
which may arise in your insurance needs. 
Ir is especially important to inform the 
Company promptly of changes in your 
address, so that your Metropolitan agent 
may keep in touch with you and give 
you the benefit of his services. 


For, as a Metropolitan policyholder, 
you are entitled at all times to the ad- 
vice and help of your agent, without 
obligation. 
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DO YOU THINK IT WOULD SPEED UP OR 
SLOW DOWN NATIONAL DEFENSE TO- 


PROHIBIT STRIKES BY LAW IN DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 
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DO YOU THINK WE SHOULD NOW:. 


PROHIBIT STRIKES BY LAW IN DEFENSE INDUSTRIES : 


SHOULDN'T 


SHOULD 





GIVE NATIONAL DEFENSE COMMISSION MORE 
AUTHORITY OVER DEFENSE PRODUCTION 
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GIVE PRESIDENT MORE POWER AND CONGRESS 
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Results of a survey of the public on vital questions in the preparedness program 














DEFENSE 





Defense Output Placed First 
in Roosevelt ‘Call to Arms’ 


‘Business as Usual’ Junked 
for All-Out Effort on the Part 
of Labor, Industry, Public 


For the last three weeks, the biggest 
question in defense has been: what’s to be 
done about the arms-production lag? The 
first part of the answer was given a fort- 
night ago when President Roosevelt set up 
his Office for Production Management for 
Defense (Newsweek, Dec. 30, 1940) . This 
week the nation got the second half of 
the answer in the President’s fireside chat 
(see page 13). 

In the defense portions of his speech, 
Mr. Roosevelt stressed that production 
must be given a clear right-of-way, that 
the idea of “business as usual” must be 
discarded and that all—owners of plants, 
managers, workers, and government em- 
ployes—must put their shoulders to the 
wheel to produce “more ships, more guns, 
more planes—more of everything” swiftly 
and without stint. And picturing our role 
s “the great arsenal of democracy,” he 
said that we must apply ourselves to this 
task “with the same resolution, the same 
sense of urgency, the same spirit of pa- 
triotism and sacrifice as we would show 
were we at war.” 

To do this, the president called upon 
men who man the machines to “discharge 
their full responsibilities to the urgent 
needs of defense” and said: “The nation 
expects our defense industries to continue 


operation without interruption by strikes 
or lockouts. It expects and insists that 
management and workers will reconcile 
their differences by voluntary or legal 
means.” Furthermore, he insisted that 
plants must be expanded to the utmost 
without fear of future surplus capacity, 
since “the possible consequences of failure 
of our defense efforts now are much more 
to be feared.” 

And if and when the production crescen- 
do reaches a point where machines and raw 
materials used in consumer and luxury in- 
dustries become essential for turning out 
munitions for the United States and Brit- 
ain, then such production must yield to the 
“primary and compelling purpose” of the 
defense program. 


Inventory 

On the heels of the President’s call for 
an all-out defense effort, the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission took inventory 
of its accomplishments during the first six 
months of its existence—up to Dec. 28. In 
that period it has: approved more than 
$10,000,000,000 of contracts, set up a sys- 
tem of priorities to minimize bottlenecks, 
developed purchasing policies to prevent 
defense orders from skyrocketing prices as 
in the World War, started campaigns for 
training skilled workers and for revitaliz- 
ing “ghost towns” having unused plant ca- 
pacity, and begun building up stock piles 
of strategic raw materials. 

Its efforts, according to the report, have 
resulted in the rehiring of 1,000,000 unem- 


—d 
National Association of Manufacturers 


ployed men and women in the past two 
months and the boosting of monthly de. 
fense output to 700 warplanes, 2,400 plane 





engines, 100 light tanks, and more than 
10,000 Garand rifles, in addition to one 
new warship every twelve days. 

This showing after only six months is 
far ahead of the preparedness effort which 
preceded the last war. But a better show- 
ing than 1917 is not enough, the President ‘ 
clearly showed, in the light of our policy 
of arming both ourselves and other de 
mocracies. Hence, the new Office for Pro- 
duction Management, headed by William 
S. Knudsen, must now direct even greater | 
efforts. Last week, while awaiting an ex 
ecutive order defining its power, the Big 
Four group surveyed these defense de- 
velopments: 


SHapvow Prants: Undercover discussions | 
of a possible new $500,000,000 program J 
for the construction of twelve or more gov- 
ernment-owned munitions “shadow plants” 
were started in Washington. These would 
be built but not operated until production | 
capacity to supply an army of 4,000,000, 
instead of 2,000,000, is needed. 


Bits anv Pieces: The first steps toward 
a program of using the idle and partly 
idle machinery of non-defense _ plants 
throughout the country by encouraging § 
defense contractors to farm out orders for 
parts—‘“bits and pieces” they are called in { 
Britain’s comparable program—were taken 
by the Army in hiring at $1 a year Joseph 
L. Trecker and his brother, Francs 
Trecker, of the Milwaukee milling-machine P 
firm of Kearney & Trecker, which has a 
outstanding record for farming out orders 


ie atin 


Puanes: The United Automobile Work 
ers (CIO) plan for utilizing the autome- 
bile industry’s excess capacity—idle plants 
as well as machinery used only part tim 
for car making—to make “500 planes 4 
day”—was sent to the Production Offic 
by the President for study. It appearet 
probable that this plan would be colt 
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bined with the industry’s present tentative 
program to make parts for 12,000 bombers 
to be assembled at plants to be built by the 
government at Kansas City, Kan.; Omaha, 
Neb.; Tulsa, Okla., and at a yet unselected 
fourth site. 

Avros: Labor’s attempts to use the 
defense program to crack down on em- 
ployers who have tangled with the NLRB 
received a sharp setback. A contract award 
to the Ford Motor Co. for 1,500 light re- 
connaissance cars, protested vigorously by 
unions on the claim that the company will 
not bind itself to abide by Federal labor 
laws, will be permitted to stand, the Army 
announced quietly but firmly. 


Atumixtm: When Northrop Aircraft, 
Inc.. announced it was cutting working 
hours 20 per cent because it was unable to 
vet aluminum, E. R. Stettinius Jr., National 
Defense Advisory Commission 
terials chief, investigated. He reported that 
Northrop’s plight was due to a misunder- 


raw-ma- 


standing over orders. In place of there be- 
ing an aluminum shortage, Stettinius said, 
the industry is rapidly stepping up output. 
Production capacity for aluminum forgings 
has gone up 36 per cent recently and will 
increase 94 per cent more by March. Sheet- 
alloy capacity, now about 8,000,000 pounds 
a month, will rise to 12,500,000 pounds in 
March and 22,500,000 in June 1942. This 
promise of stepped-up production was re- 
garded in some Washington quarters as a 
further bulwark against antitrust gunning 
by Thurman Arnold, who is pulling his 
punches nowadays where vital defense in- 
dustries are concerned (see Periscope). As 
a matter of fact, in the Aluminum Co. of 
\merica’s case the punches have been 
pulled somewhat automatically by the 
company’s own quiet record in the last few 
years: among other things, it has cut prices 
three times in that period, and it has spent 
$150,000,000 voluntarily to increase plant 
capacity. 


Bupcet: Indications are that the nation- 
al budget for the fiscal year starting July 1 
will be about $17,000,000,000, with about 
$10,000,000,000 for defense—twice this 
year’s arms budget. It is estimated that the 
Army will ask for $5,000,000,000 (about 
$1,500,000,000 for maintaining the new 
\rmy) and the Navy $2,000,000,000, with 
the remainder going for such defense proj- 
ects as airports, roads, and the like. 


Significance 


In order to become the “great arsenal 
of democracy,” America’s production effort 
must be even greater than our World War 
program, which was just getting under way 
when the armistice came. This is true be- 
cause of the greater requirements of mod- 
ern warfare—more planes and tanks—and 
because our policy presumably contem- 
plates arming not only ourselves and such 
helligerents as Britain, Greece, and China 
but the whole of this hemisphere as well. 

Such an effort is bound to result in some 
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© “Now—what have we here?” 


@ “Well, sir—this is a NATIONAL 
Typewriting- Bookkeeping Ma- 
chine, used extensively by manu- 
facturers and wholesalers. . . . It is 
built to fit practically any system—" 


, 


@ “Like a rubber glove?’ 


e “Right! And this machine is 
fast, flexible, easy to operate. It 
is the only machine built having 
standard typewriter and adding 
machine keyboards, two automatic 
daters, symbol-printing keys, 
direct visibility, a maximum of 
automatic features, removable stop 
bars—” 


© “But why? And what for?” 


e “For handling payroll records, 
accounts receivable, accounts pay- 
able, billing, listing and so on— 


@ “You see, NaTionat makes a 
complete line—machines for list 





check writing and signing, remit- 
tance control and more—” 


e “Controt! That's essential to- 


day! ... Thanks for the tip.” 


e “Remember—these machines 
pay for themselves many times 
over! They are made by the mak- 
ers of Nationat Cash Registers 
—engineered and serviced by 
specialists. Whatever your prob 
lem, see Nationa first!”. . . 


ing, posting, proving, analyzing, Call the local office Topay. 
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Press agentry in khaki: pictures 
of home boys for home papers .. . 








sacrifices on the part of the public, though 
nobody expects a return of the World War 
meatless days and sugarless coffee, in light 
of the present huge surplus in farm prod- 
ucts. It was to prepare the public for pos- 
sible future shortages of such goods as new 
cars, refrigerators, and the like, as well as 
to speed up the program, that the Presi- 
dent spoke. But, from all indications, the 
public was already far ahead of the Presi- 
dent in its willingness to prepare and un- 
dergo necessary hardships. All it needed to 
be told, actually, was that defense leaders 
have given up the idea of “business as 
usual” for the goal of speedier arms pro- 
duction. 

That Americans already have pretty 
definite ideas on speeding up defense was 
illustrated this week in a survey by the 
Elmo Roper Organization for the National 
Association of Manufacturers. The survey 

















.. and pattern pictures fan national interest in the Air Corps 


Randolph Field Photos 


showed (see chart) that important pep. 
centages believed that defense could be 
speeded up by (1) prohibiting strikes, (9) 
increasing working hours above 40 a week. 
and (3) government operation of defense 
industries. 


Air Corps Salesman 


One of the busiest men at Randolph 
Field, Texas, the “West Point of the Air” 
and the Army’s major training center for 
the Gulf region, is First Lt. W. P. Nuck. 
ols, chief of the base’s public-relations of. 
fice and conductor of the hottest publicity 
service in the armed forces. 

A “charter” alumnus of Randolph him. 
self (he graduated, in 1931, in the first 
class turned out) and armed with news. 
paper and publicity experience gained jp 
Richmond, Va., and Atlantic City before 
he rejoined the service in 1938, the bluff, 
hefty Nuckols in two years has built up an 
organization to sell the Air Corps to 
American youth that would do credit to 
any go-getting commercial agency. 

Assisted by Staff Sgt. J. J. Broderick 
and Pvt. (First Class) Bill Grady, both 
experienced publicity men, a crew of Army 
photographers, and a stenographer, Nuck- 
ols not only sends out a daily picture sery- 
ice on Randolph highlights to 7 
papers, magazines, news-picture concerns, 
and recruiting offices but also prepares 
radio scripts, photogravure layouts, and 


5 news- 


even humorous releases. 

But his most stunt is the 
“home-town boy” Every _ five 
weeks, when a new Randolph class gradu- 
ates in basic training, Nuckols reinforces 
his routine splurge on the event with 
special releases for newspapers in every 


successful 
release. 


graduate’s home town. Each contains a 
picture of the local youth in his aviator’ 
garb, together with a complete story of 
his stay at Randolph, and usually scores 
a bull’s-eye in the budding flier’s home- 
town press. 

Last week, Nuckols’ home-town releases 
reached a record volume, as Randolph on 
Dec. 28 turned out the biggest class in 
its history—304 fledgling aviators, who 
were then transferred to Kelly Field, 
near San Antonio, for their final advanced 


course. 


© Needing officers for ground duty as Ait 
Corps engineers, the War Department is 
sponsoring courses for former flying cadets 
and qualified civilians in airplane design, 
engines, instruments, and related subjects. 
Beginning this month and at quarterly i- 
tervals afterward 50 students 
(who will enjoy the status and pay o 
cadets receiving pilot training) will enter 
either New York or Purdue Universities 
for three months’ preliminary training, t0 
be followed by six months’ work at the Ait 
Corps Technical School at Chanute Field, 
Rantoul, Ill. 
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Mt & ) 80 New Submarines 
; oa Construction on Craft Pushed; MILES 
defen 
? Present Vessels Are Over-Age 
At present, our Navy has 105 subma- of wanes 
§  +ines—more than any other naval power 
except Germany and Russia (see chart). 
ndolph Of these, however, only 37, including ten 
he Air” | added to the fleet since last May, are mod- 
iter for ern ships—that is, less than thirteen years 
Nuck. old—whereas the bulk of Japan’s undersea im n earin S 
ons of. craft (an estimated 44 out of 69) are rela- 
ublicity tively new, as well as most of Britain’s and 
Italv’s and all of Germany’s. Moreover, 
yh him. our 68 over-age submarines are mostly out- 
he first dated vessels built during or shortly after 
1 news. the World War and useful today only for | 
ined in short-range jobs, including coastal patrol- 
before ling. 
e bluff, Hence, the Navy is pushing construction 
t up an of the 80 new submarines now on order, 
rps to including eight contracted for in 1939, 28 
edit to in June and July 1940, and 43—under the 
7 two-ocean Navy program—last September. 
oderick And with all three builders—the Navy it- 


v, both self, whose yards have orders for 25 ships, 
the Electric Boat Co. of Groton, Conn. 


an ) 15), and the Manitowoc Shipbuilding Co. 
ré serve of Manitowoc, Wis. (10) —under speed-up 
> news- orders, delivery schedules are understood 
yncerns, io call for completion of 10 new errs 
yrepares rines this year, 13 in 1942, 24 in 1948, 22 in 


ts, and § 1944, and the balance of 11, giving us a 
| total fleet of 185 submarines of all types, 

















is the in 1945. A ; 
ry fe To facilitate the speed-up, the Navy is 
"gradu concentrating largely on standardized craft 
ahoume of the most practical type—submarines of 





Practically all modern Stream- 


F about 1,450 tons surface displacement, : . . 
it with on aM liners are Timken Bearing 


with heavy torpedo capacity, ranges up to 


taal 15,000 miles, and estimated speeds of 17 pt camel iding — 
aisha to 20 knots on the surface and between 8 Railrond ence: tilie ra fact chat 
tory of and 9 when submerged. Timken Bearings increase effi 
> geones Typical of these formidable boats is the diaatanel rit nséeu “ 
hoe !.475-ton Grampus, launched last week at | y P ed 


and freight cars—cut operating 
costs—eliminate hot-boxes. 
q Back of the Timken Roller 
Bearing is a wealth of research, 


the Electric Boat Co. yards. The sixth sub- 
releases | Marine to come off the ways since Sept. 4 
olphoa & seventh and sister ship, the Gudgeon, 
will be launched at the Navy’s Mare Is- 





class in ‘ : ineering kn and ov 
— land, Calif., yard late this month), the caiecnaden e. penne ar ar 3 
Field Grampus, when completed with engines, qif you would calee the uamnes 
4 he ies ¢ qui 2 7 c : . 
wena batteries and other equipment, will take to comfort — Miles of Smiles when 
the sea armed with six torpedo tubes for- you travel—take a Timken Bear- 
ward and four aft (two torpedoes for each : : : 
p ; ser = ng Equ train. 
> as Air tube), one 3-inch gun, and one anti-air- Sees Sack iorchpemtocnats cilia 


TIMKEN on every bearing, 


ment 18 j craft machine gun. whedher buplag: sew cquipmene 








x cadets ie ; i ingi 

desig, | Significance | sans Sepueoniananh-onsing tole 

ubjects. Submarine types depend largely on the eslaiocteemenadhineny. Thasemdo- 

erly in- seographical situation of each naval power. teamed 

‘tudents Thus Germany, Italy, and Russia, whose | 

pay of undersea craft are built for operations in TAPERED "ROLLER "BEARINGS 

I enter relatively restricted areas, favor the smaller — 

versities ships (in addition to the 500-tonners used ag +e 

ning, to in the early part of the war, Germany is 

the Air } believed to be concentrating now on pro- 

e Field, |] duction of 250-ton “minnows”), whereas THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
the United States, Britain, and Japan, with ‘ 
long communications to defend, concen- | ein CANTON, OHIC 
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Our Defense Program Has Not Bogged Down 


by RALPH ROBEY 


"Thee are two things about the 
progress of the defense program upon 
which everyone can agree, especially 
since the President’s Sunday-night 
speech: first, that the program is not 
going ahead as rapidly as desirable; 
secondly, that even if it were moving 
along much better it still would not be 
as fast as we should try to make it go. 
But, now, granting this is true, let’s see 
what actually is happening and whether 
the current wave of pessimism on the 
progress of the program is justified. 

The starting point on this necessarily 
is the machine-tool industry, for with- 
out machine tools it makes no difference 
how adequate the labor supply is or 
how many hours a factory is willing to 
work. What do we find here? We find 
an amazing record. In 1929 the 
chine-tool industry of the United States 
had a total output of about $185,000,- 
000. In 1939, largely through foreign 
orders, this was lifted to $200,000,000. 
In the year just closed, with our own 
defense orders starting to pour in, the 
total was lifted to $400,000,000. And in 
the coming year it will be some %600,- 
000,000. 

That would be a phenomenal growth 
in any industry, but it is doubly so in 
this case. For bear in mind that making 
machine tools is one of the most skilled 
occupations in the whole field of indus- 
try. An employer can’t just go out and 
hire the first good workman that he 
finds. He has to have real experts, and 
it takes months and years for anyone to 
get this skill. In these circumstances a 
doubling of output within a year is 
something close to an industrial miracle. 


Secondly, consider production of 
finished products—and for this, since 
it is the aspect most generally com- 
mented upon and criticized, let’s take 
the airplane figures. The impression one 
gets from the daily press is that in this 
field there has been an almost complete 
collapse—that we are making about as 
much a mess of this as, say, France did 
under the Popular Front. For this at- 
titude we have Mr. Knudsen largely to 
thank. As summarized in a Washing- 
ton dispatch by John Love this is the 
record as he has presented it: “In a 
broadcast Aug. 8 he said the then cur- 
rent production was 900 planes a month 
and that by Jan. 1, 1941 it would have 


risen to 1,500. On Oct. 8 he told the 
Army Ordnance Association this coun- 
try would get 900 to 950 planes in Oc- 
tober and 1,250 a month by Jan. 1. On 
Dec. 13 he told the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers that 
tions of 1,000 planes a month for Jan. 
1 would have to be scaled down by 30 
per cent”—that is, to 700, or 200 a 
less than he said we were pro- 


expecta- 


month 
ducing last August. 

Now on the surface this is a miserable 
showing. But wait a minute. The type 
of plane being produced last August 
was quite a different machine from 
what is being demanded today. At that 
time little or no armor was being used. 
The guns were lighter. There was less 
use of revolving turrets. And _ speeds 
were slower. All of these changes: re- 
quire new tools and take time. It simply 
is not possible to make such modifica- 
tions in design without delays and more 
or less curtailment of production. 
Damning the airplane industry for such 
delays makes about as little sense as 
saying the automobile industry has col- 
lapsed because it reduces output while 
shifting over to new models. 


And so it goes from one part of the 
defense program to another. In those 
lines where there has not been the prob- 
lem of “tooling up,” and where there 
has not been a constant changing of de- 
signs, the demand has been met with 
little or no delay. There has been much 
talk of a shortage of steel and slow 
shipments of aluminum, etc., but the 
plain fact is that in no case, insofar as 
can be learned, have these situations 
materially affected the speed of the de- 
fense program as a whole, and when 
bottlenecks have developed they have 
been quickly eliminated. 

All of which, obviously, is just an- 
other way of agreeing with the Presi- 
dent that our defense program has not 
bogged down insofar as industry is con- 
cerned. To repeat, as he made clear, it 
is true that as compared with what is 
needed we are going much too slowly. 
But as compared with what any indus- 
trial system has ever done before—in- 
cluding our own record in the World 
War—our present showing is without 
parallel and does not at all warrant the 
current blast of criticism to which it is 
being subjected. 
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trate on heavier ships capable of great 
ranges. Hence, virtually all our new sub- 
marines will be of the fleet type, capable 
of accompanying main battle forces on ex- 
tended cruises in either ocean and of carry. 
ing out such vital jobs as screening the 
fleets, ambushing or attacking enemy 
forces, and scouting. Meanwhile, the over- 
ag? craft will be available to guard our 
shores when the main fleets move out for 
long-range action. 





Defense Week 


Kine: Alexander Reichert of Chicago 
opposed the draft, so, instead of registering 
on Oct. 16, he “seceded from the Union” 
to found a new kingdom. However, not 
having an island or even a vacant lot on 
which to set up his monarchy, Reichert 
wrote a letter to the Secretary of State, 
asking for a strip of land, “just anywhere,” 
for the purpose. This proved to be a mis 
take, for last week, still kingdomless, Reich- 
ert was brought into Federal court as a 
draft evader. 


Notes: Holder of $100,000,000 of orders 
for fighter planes and bombers (which itis 
turning out at a three-a-day clip), the 
Brewster Aeronautical Corp. of Long I+ 
land City, N. Y., and Newark, N.J., made 
a deal with the United Automobile Work 
ers Union (CIO) barring four types of 
strikes—sit-down, slow-down,, stay-in, and 
sympathy—and providing for a 6-cent-al- 
hour wage increase with time-and-a-half 
pay for overtime and double pay on Sut 
days and holidays . . . Recently appoin 
special assistant to the Secretary of Wah 
Robert A. Lovett, New York banker and 
World War Navy aviator, was mentio 
as a possible choice for the job of Assistant 
Secretary of War for Air—a post vacatt 
since 1932 but now likely to be filled. 
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NOT TO BE 


Too often, when new guns appear above a nation’s ram- 
parts, the symbols of its liberty quietly disappear. But 
-a—the Lib- 


erty Bell—will not be melted down. Nor will other 


our most cherished symbol of a free At 
marks of our civilization ... our bronze monuments 
... fireplace irons ... millions of automobiles . . . be 
melted into guns and shells. 

Is it because the earth beneath us is rich in natural 
resources? In part, yes. But of more vital importance 
is the spirit of freedom which sustains us. It gives us 


the strength and the unity of purpose to build our 


MELTED... 


national defense through willing cooperation. .. instead 
of through coercion. 

The Maryland is proud to be among the casualty 
and surety companies which are helping America to 
prepare. 

The builders of tanks, planes and other defense 
equipment are provided with bonds which guarantee 
fulfillment of contracts. The Maryland aids further by 
writing many other insurance coverages extending 
protection to industries which are forging the tools of 


our defense. Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland Casualty agents and 


brokers can help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 
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HOW HIGH CAN OUTPUT SOAR? 


Estimated Total Plant Capacity in Mid-1941 and Mid-1942 
Compared with the Actual Output in 1940 
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New Plant Facilities Permit 
Gigantic Production for °41 


But Bottlenecks of Labor 
and Materials Threaten Delays 


in Full Use of Industry 


Since industrial output established a 
new all-time peak in 1940, some 8 to 10 
per cent higher than in 1929, the crucial 
issue in the business outlook for the new 
year is—how much higher can production 
go? The pressure for a speed-up in pre- 
paredness equipment production makes 
this question a vital one to all citizens as 
well as to the statisticians who usually 
monopolize business prognostications. 

Obviously, a much greater production 
can be attained. For one thing, if all of 
the major industries had operated through- 
out the twelve months of last year at the 
high levels reached during the final qvar- 
ter, the year’s output would have been at 
least 13 per cent greater and set a Fed- 
eral Reserve Board index figure of around 
137 for 1940 instead of the actual 121. 

Moreover, the over-all production could 
have gone still higher, since so many in- 
dustries were running well below rated ca- 
pacity, even at the last quarter’s high. 
The steel mills never averaged more than 
a 97 per cent use of facilities, despite their 
record melt, and the great petroleum in- 
dustry refined its peak gallonage without 
employing more than 84 per cent of its 
plant. Similarly, cotton mills spun and 
wove a record volume; yet, even in No- 
vember there were still 1,800,000 idle spin- 


dles. And at no time during 1940 did the 
auto industry strain its giant assembly 
lines. 

The list could be extended at length— 
such trades as soft coal, glass containers, 
furniture, cement, and flour never ran 
much above 75 per cent of maximum out- 
put during the twelve months. 

All of this means, according to the stat- 
isticians, that if economic conditions had 
permitted our industries to keep wheels 
and conveyors whizzing full time through- 
out the year (full time means only a 40- 
hour week) , the FRB output index would 
have approximated 150 or thereabouts— 
about 25 per cent higher than the actual 
figure. 

Great as our theoretical capacity was in 
1940, however, it will be increased sharply 
during the coming two years as a result of 
the enormous volume of plant construc- 
tion started under the preparedness pro- 
gram. Productive floor space of the avia- 
tion industry will reach 45,000,000 square 
feet sometime during the new year, com- 
pared with less than 12,000,000 square 
feet at the outset of 1940. Shipways now 
under construction exceed the total num- 
ber of ways actually utilized ten years ago, 
and facilities for marine turbines will 
eventually be double those of 1939. 

The machine-tool industry has expand- 
ed its capacity by 50 per cent since the war 
began, and it estimates that 1941 output 
will be a third higher than the preceding 
year’s. The Aluminum Co.’s own expansion 
program will raise its ingot output to 





700,000,000 pounds by 1942 (327,000,000 
in 1939), and Reynolds Metal also has a 
new plant under way. Steel companies 
have already announced plans for adding 
almost 2,000,000 tons to the current 83,- 
000,000-ton ingot-producing facilities. 

Finally, of course, the two-dozen shell, 
powder, and gun plants now being erect- 
ed for the Army and Navy involve a stag- 
gering increase in the nation’s productive 
floor space. 

In addition, numerous lines outside the 
munitions field will further enlarge proc- 
essing units before the end of 1941. The 
paper and pulp industry will probably add 
150,000 tons to its 16,300,000-ton ca- 
pacity. The chemical industry is building 
factories for new products such as plastics 
and essentials formerly imported from war- 
ring nations, and numerous other trades 
like rayon, tin cans, and electric power 
have big expansion programs nearing com- 
pletion. 

Together, the munitions and non-de- 
fense expansions should give us a produc- 
tive establishment capable of running at 
a rate of 160 or more on the FRB index 
by next summer and at a 175 clip by the 
summer of 1942 (see chart). 

Unfortunately, however, American in- 
dustry has never operated at capacity— 
in 1929 the peak for all lines combined 
was only around 90 per cent of the theo- 
retical maximum—and there are several 
especially forbidding obstacles to the pro- 
duction of the gigantic volume our 1941 
facilities would apparently permit. 

The first of these barriers is the fact 
that the produce 
enough demand to tax the capacity of 
trades such as coal, cement, and lumber, 
which compete with newer products and 


boom simply won't 


services. But much more important is the 
developing shortage of skilled labor which 
may retard operations all along the line 
ordnance plants entice 
many valued mechanics away from non- 


should the new 


preparedness factories and still wind up 
with fewer craftsmen than they need. 

Equally important, bottlenecks in the 
production of vital raw materials and ma- 
chinery may slow up arms production and 
force the institution of priorities that 
would durable consumer-goods 
trades such as automobiles, refrigerators, 
etc., of essential supplies and force them 
to curtail output drastically. Even at this 
early stage of the arms program, a short- 
age of zinc has appeared, and Defense 
Commission experts fear that plans for 
smelter expansion so far announced will 
not solve the problem. 


deprive 





Significance 


Our gigantic plant capacity presents the 
fundamental challenge of the time te gov- 
ernment, industry, and labor, granting 
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Chris Sinsabaugh remembers America’s first auto race (Chicago, 1895) a 


that the bottlenecks prevent its complete 
utilization. Ar output during 1941 and 
theoretical 


1942 even approaching the 
maximum (and government economists 


estimate that a production clip of around 
150 on the FRB index is feasible by the 
end of this year with proper planning and 
cooperation) would not only assure prompt 
delivery of the needed arms but also pro- 
vide full employment and a national in- 
come of more than $100,000,000,000. Such 
an income would enable the preparedness 
program to be financed with only a mod- 
erate increase in the Federal debt. 

These potentialities make it imperative 
that the government explore to the utmost 
the possibilities of subcontracting for de- 
fense equipment so as to utilize our part- 
ly idle factories and machines (NEws- 
WEEK, Dec. 16, 1940). They also drive 
home to industry and labor the need for 
widening the raw-material and machinery 
bottlenecks by eliminating the Friday-to- 
Monday blackouts, by speeding up the 
rate of operations on machines, and by 
other means. 

Moreover, they show the necessity for 
greater progress in recruiting and training 
our reservoir of 6,000,000 unemployed to 
perform the requisite skilled tasks. The 
magnificent achievement of the machine- 
tool builders in increasing their skilled 
forces by 54 per cent within a year strik- 
ingly answers those who hold defeatist 
views on this problem. 





Instructive— 


Wuo Me? By Chris Sinsabaugh. 377 
pages. Illustrations, indexes. Arnold-Pow- 
ers, Detroit. $3.75. De luxe autographed 
edition, $7.50. This encyclopedic yet chat- 
ty history of the auto industry could be 
written only by the genial editor of Auto- 
motive News, who began his journalistic 
career in 1887 at the age of 15. Covering 





the bicycle craze of the Gay ’90s, he 
watched the developing horseless carriage 
and followed on a tandem the contestants 
in part of America’s first automobile race 
staged by The Chicago Herald in 1895— 
backpedaling occasionally so as not to 
exceed the racers’ 8-mile-an-hour speed. 
Later he became a pioneer automobile 
editor and today is called “the only man 
living who can pick up a telephone and 
get a ‘What do you want, Chris?’ from 
the executive head of any automobile 
company in America quicker than most 
of us can get a ‘Number, please?’” Full 
of intimate reminiscences and little-known 
facts, Sinsabaugh’s work includes every- 
one ever connected with automobiling 
from the first builder, Charles E. Duryea, 
to the youthful winners of Chevrolet’s 
Soap Box Derby, and features chapters on 
all important phases of the industry and 
on its leading companies. 

THe INTERNATIONAL GOLD STANDARD 
REINTERPRETED: 1914-1934. By William 
Adams Brown Jr. of Brown University. 
Two volumes. 1,450 pages, 91 tables, 82 
charts. National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, New York. $12. Initiated under 
the auspices of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and Brown University, this authori- 
tative and definitive study of the opera- 
tion of the gold standard is based on 
seven years of research, including a long 
series of interviews with European money- 
market experts. Professor Brown’s central 
theme is “the progressive decentraliza- 
tion of the world’s international credit 
system and the economic changes re- 
sponsible for it.” 





Aviation Notes 


For Enauanp: In gratitude for the huge 
British orders placed since the middle of 
1938, as well as out of admiration for Brit- 
ish fortitude in the present war, a Lock- 





heed Hudson bomber was flown to Mon. J 
treal last week as a gift to the people of 
England from 18,000 employes of the § °°! 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. and the Vega al 
Airplane Co. of Burbank, Calif. It was | Doar 


equipped with five parachutes, one for 9 «!'" 
“ach member of the crew and valued at ¥ 0!!! 
$225 apiece, which were donated by the § 


of Manchester, Bu 
tte 


Pioneer Parachute Co. 
Conn., and its employes, who also gave 


their time while the company supplied th 9 '°" P 
material. In a similar spirit, 3,000 cm 
ployes of the Curtiss-Wright Corp. a study 
Clifton, N.J., presented an electrically 92" | 
controlled propeller to the Royal Air j—'le 
Force. And the employes of the Wright J 
Aeronautical Corp. at Paterson, N.J., or § °°? 


ganized a drive for funds to donate a Th 


1,200-horsepower Wright Cyclone aircraft J Arth 
engine as a belated Christmas present for 9 *enat 
the British. haver 

subm 


Mait-Express Puane: When faced with 
unusually heavy mail and express ship 
ments, the airlines frequently fly extra C | 
planes in which the normal passenger space U. 
is entirely occupied by cargo. Thus, Amer- Fos 
ican Airlines in the week preceding Christ § heen 





mas ran ten special mail and expres § Corp. 
flights between New York and Los At § cessor 
geles and between New York and Chicago, ga pos 
besides blocking off some of the seats on @ active 
50 to 60 of its regularly scheduled trips § Meth 

years, 


to make room for more parcels and bag 
of mail. Last week, however, United At § Las 
Lines went a step farther by inaugurating Bcame 





mail and express flights without passer §the la 
gers on a regular basis. Effective Dec. %, Jj presid 
one of the company’s 12-ton Douglas @law, P 


Mainliners, carrying up to 5,000-pound (vice p 





loads, was placed on a daily schedule, leav- sity 
ing New York at 11 p.m. for Cleveland busine 
and Chicago. The new service recalled 91929, 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Ines Hdent ¢ 





Franc 
The 
Lach; 





New York-Chicago air-freight service 
erated in 1936 with old Ford plane 
known as “flying boxcars.” 
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Report on NLRB 


In the summer of 1939 the House au- 
thorized an investigation of the National 
Labor Relations Board by a committee 
eaded by Rep. Howard W. Smith, Vir- 
gnia Democrat. It recently wound up its 
robe and hearings, which were featured 
‘1 sensational disclosures of radicalism 
and anti-employer bias among board em- 
ploves. 

Last week the committee majority sent 
its final report to Congress. This—sup- 
yorted by extensive illustrations—charged 
among other things that the NLRB had 
heen guilty of blacklisting litigants, pro- 
moting boycotts against prospective liti- 
vants, refusing to some parties the right to 
testify in their own cases, and requiring 
lack pay or reinstatement for people nev- 
er on payrolls. Such revelations made in 
hearings, according to the committee, 
ought about the passage of seventeen 
remedial amendments to the Wagner Act 
hy the House (Newsweek, June 17, 
1940), abolition of the NLRB’s technical 
vrvice division, resignation of certain rad- 
al or biased officials (headed by ex- 
Roard Secretary Nathan Witt) that oc- 













ered when Dr. Harry A. Millis was ap- 
pointed chairman of the agency, and a 
reduction of the NLRB’s appropriation. 

But in spite of progress made, the com- 
mittee concluded that the situation called 
for prompt passage by the Senate of the 
Labor Act amendments, a Congressional 
study of the entire field of labor relations, 
and further purges from the NURB staff 
—‘lest industrial peace, and with it the 
entire program of national defense, be 
jeopardized.” 

The New Deal committeemen, Rep. 
(\rthur D. Healey of Massachusetts and 
Senator-elect Abe Murdock of Utah, 
haven't yet revealed whether they will 
submit a minority report. 





Guardians of Food 


For 39 years John D. Crummey has 
heen associated with the Food Machinery 
Corp. of San Jose, Calif., and its prede- 
cessors. Since 1928 he has been president, 
a post previously held by his father. An 
active churchman, Crummey has been a 
Methodist Sunday-school teacher for 46 
years, 

Last week the 62-year-old executive be- 
came chairman of the board, succeeding 
the late W. C. Anderson. In his stead as 
president, the directors named his son-in- 
law, Paul L. Davies, 43, hitherto executive 
vice president. A graduate of the Univer- 
sity of California and of the Harvard 
business school, Davies joined the firm in 
1929, having previously been vice presi- 
lent of the American Trust Co. in San 
Francisco. 

The largest company in its field, Food 
lachinery makes a wide variety of ap- 
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paratus for spraying orchards, grading, 
branding and canning fruit and vegeta- 
bles, and sterilizing milk, in addition to a 
line of auto service-station equipment. 
Recently it reported for its fiscal year 
ended Sept. 30 the second largest sales 
and profits since its organization, exceed- 
ed only in 1937. Net income totaled $1,- 
670,704, compared with $1,168,410 in 
1939. (Because its fiscal year started prior 
to Jan. 1, Food Machinery was not sub- 
ject to the excess-profits tax in 1940.) 

The improvement resulted partly from 
heightened popular acceptance of the 
firm’s Flavorseal process, by which citrus 
fruits, tomatoes, and cantaloupes are 
sprayed with a blend of waxes to prevent 
them from drying up and losing their 
flavor, and from royalties on a new proc- 
ess for pitting maraschino cherries. 

With eleven plants located in half a 
dozen states and an active expansion pro- 
gram under way, Food Machinery ex- 
pects to be kept busy in 1941 not only 
by its regular business but also as a result 
of the $3,000,000 contract it recently re- 
ceived from the Navy for 200 amphibian 
tanks (Newsweek, Dec. 9, 1940) . Changes 
in design have delayed the start of pro- 
duction on this order. 





Week in Business 


/Tuankscivinc: In 1939, at the request 
of retailer organizations, President Roose- 
velt proclaimed Thanksgiving Day a 
week earlier than usual to give stores a 
longer pre-Christmas buying season. After 
it was all over, the Department Store 
Economist magazine surveyed a_repre- 
sentative list of medium and large depart- 


. ment stores and found that 73.7 per cent 


wanted the earlier holiday again. But this 














month, after the usual row over the 1940 
advanced date, only 63 per cent voted for 
a “New Deal” Thanksgiving in 1941. Of 
the stores that their Christmas 
sales promotion after the earlier holiday 
(on Nov. 21), only 55.5 per cent said they 
began at once to get a noticeable amount 
of “Christmasy” traffic. 


began 


The fast-dwindling 
cham- 


AMERICAN WINeEs: 
supplies of imported 
pagnes have greatly accelerated American 
firms’ interest in domestic The 
Schenley Import Corp. announced the 
purchase of the Cresta Blanca Wine Co. 
of San Francisco, Calif., producers of both 
red and white wines. A fortnight ago the 
Eastern Wine Corp. introduced Chateau 
Martin champagne of American manu- 
facture. The Roma Wine Co., Inc., will 
make Charmat process sparkling wines, 
featuring champagne for as low as $1 a 
bottle. In addition, it was rumored that 
G. H. Mumm champagne company is be- 
ing taken over by American interests and 
will concentrate on the distribution of 
Argentine wines and champagne. Still 
another result of the low stocks on hand 
is the renewed spurt in bootlegged liq- 
uors which Harry L. Lourie, importers’ 
association official, declared is a “duplica- 
tion of the situation . . . during prohibi- 
tion.” The bootlegged bottles bear poorly 
printed, faked famous-name brand labels. 


wines and 


wines. 


RETIREMENT PLANs: Employe pension 
plans to take effect at the beginning of 
1941 were announced by United Air Lines, 
Monsanto Chemical Co., and the Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of New York. Retire- 
ment pay of United is based on contribu- 
tions by employer and employe propor- 
tional to earnings; an employe making 
$4,000 a year would receive $50 annually 
for each year of service. Monsanto pro- 


N EWSWERK 
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vides, at no cost to employe, a sum which, 
together with government old-age pep. 
sions, will approach 50 per,cent of average 
earnings for employes of long service who 
than $3,000 a year; employes 
earning more may increase their benefits 


earn less 


by paying 414 per cent of salaries in ex. 
cess of $3,000. Details of Mutual’s play 
are as yet unavailable. 


PersonneL: Harry Woodhead, presi. 
dent of Aviation Manufacturing Corp., 
was elected president of Auburn Central 
Manufacturing Corp. to succeed John K, 
MacGowan, who will continue as director 
... George A. Bryant, executive vice pres. 
ident of the Austin Co., was chosen presi. 
dent to succeed the late W. J. Austin .,. 
M. B. Gentry, assistant to the president, 
was elected a vice president of the Free 
port Sulphur Co. Dennis J. Killian 
was appointed president of the American 
Beverage Corp., which was taken over by 
a new management Dec. 11, 1940 . be 
William W. Bodine, executive vice presi- 
dent of the United Gas Improvement Co, 
was elected president to succeed John E. 
Zimmermann, who remains chairman . .. 
Harry L. Erlicher was named a vice presi- 
dent of the General Electric Co. 


Risks: Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia 
instructed New York City police to report 
the names of found in raided 
gambling houses to Dun & Bradstreet and 
other reputable credit firms. 


patrons 


Trenps: United States exports during 
November dropped to $328,000,000 from 
$344,000,000 in October . . . Total loans 
on life-insurance policies at the year end 
fell to $2,767,000,000, a ten-year low and 
50 per cent smaller than in 1932 ... De 
partment-store sales for the week ended 
Dec. 21 were up 7 per cent over a year ago. 


Johnstone in The N. Y. World-Telegram 





EXTRA CURRICULAR WORK 


NEWS ITEM: “Mayor La Guardia threatens to expose names of New Yorkers caught in gam 
bling raids to Dun @ Bradstreet as bad risks.” 
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Little Panzer Rests on Laurels of 44 Straight 
as Big Schools Battle for Basketball Prestige 


The hardwood boards in Madison 
Square Garden, New York, last week took 
a thumping from the feet of some of the 
finest basketball teams in the country. 
East against West, they met during 
Christmas vacation as presentations of 
Ned Irish, the far-sighted impresario who 
took basketball into the Garden 
lights six years ago and now is watching 
it compete against pro 
hockey with little or no chagrin. 


spot- 
successfully 


As the court giants clashed in last week’s 
games, the West and East battled to a 
draw. Illinois took Manhattan into camp 
56-40 and Santa Clara Ht 8 
19-41; Kansas bowed to Fordham 53-42, 
and N.Y.U. edged out Minnesota 54-51. 

But while these good big teams thun- 
dered up and down the boards, the best 
little team in the country—just 15 miles 
west of the Garden as the crow flies— 
took a well-deserved rest on its laurels. 
Those laurels are 44 straight basketball 
victories in three seasons, eclipsing the 
{3-straight mark set up in three seasons 
by Long Island University, which is 
down in the record books as the longest 
string of successes ever registered by a 


beat 


college quintet. 

The institution possessing this remark- 
able team is Panzer College of Physical 
Education and Hygiene, located in East 
Orange, N. J. Its campus is 
perceptible; driving along Glenwood Ave- 
nue in that suburban community, one is 
likely to dismiss its three-story frame 
administration building as just another 
large residence. Closer examination dis- 
closes a modern brick gym and classroom 
structure behind the antique 
house, and that is all of Panzer there is. 

The founded by Henry 
Panzer, a Swiss gymnast, in 1917. On his 
death in 1932, Dr. Margaret C. Brown, 
a McGill graduate who had been Panzer’s 
assistant, took over the presidency. The 
institution has nine regular faculty mem- 
bers and as many more on part time. 


scarcely 


wooden 


college was 


The 150 students—of which 90 are men— 
pay $300 tuition annually, and there are 
no athletic scholarships. Acquiring the de- 
gree of B.S. at the end of their four- 
year term, most graduates become high- 
school coaches and instructors. 

An average of 30 students report to 
Coach Albert J. Gorton for basketball 
each year, and Gorton, a Panzer graduate 
of 1925 who also pilots the baseball and 
soccer teams, pares the list down to 
twelve for his varsity squad. Modest about 
his Panzer Panthers’ record, Gorton has no 
trick coaching methods. He has stressed 
defensive work with h's present quintet 
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International 


Fordham’s five trounces Kansas 


because the boys are “naturals” on of- 
fense. According to Gorton, he just turns 
“em the they 
score—from both close in and far out— 


loose on offensive, and 


without set plays. 


Gorton and his “naturals” began their 


long victory march in December 1938. 
Their last loss was to L.I.U., and the 
score—35-41—was uncomfortably close. 


A crack N.Y.U. quintet was an early vic- 
tim of a 14-point Panzer putsch that 
year, and neither L.I.U. nor N.Y.U., Gor- 
ton adds with regret, has seen fit to play 


the little school since. Their other tri- 
umphs have been over smaller schools 
with good teams: William and Mary, 


Upsala, Newark U., Arnold, the New York 
Aggies, East Stroudsburg Teachers, Lowell 
Textile, Hofstra, John Marshall, and the 
like. 

Panzer’s outstanding player is Herman 
Knupple, 6-foot 7-inch center, who has 
scored as high as 37 points in one con- 
test. Jerry Kampf, a guard who stars 
on set shots, captains the outfit. Swede 
Masin and Happy Lieder, a 
star who pitched a no-hit, no-run game 
against Newark U. last season, are for- 
wards. The other guard, Bob Sterling, is 
a newcomer. All but Sterling have either 
been playing or have been under the Gor- 
ton tutelage for at least three seasons: 


baseball 





41 








Panzer, being a tiny school, plays fresh- 
men on its varsities. 

frank to that the 
Panthers’ incredible record is due to good 


Gorton is state 
material. “We have better players warm- 
ing the bench,” he says, “than we 
the floor.” But, like 
other coach, he is a born pessimist. Gorton 
time he thinks of the 
game this week end with John Marshall, 
which has a stand-out quintet. Neverthe- 
less, it is the mention of next year’s ma- 
that 
him pale blue with melancholy. “It looks 


used 
to have on every 


shudders every 


terial turns the atmosphere about 
sad,” he moans, “very sad.” 


ed 


Sport Squibs 

To replace Capt. William H. Wood, 
Army football coach since 1938 who will 
return to active military duty in Febru- 
ary, West Point 
their custom of engaging coaches from 
officer ranks and offered the job to Earl 
Blaik, Dartmouth coach and a West Point 
graduate (1920). Blaik, who compiled a 
seven-year record with the Indians of 45 
games won, 15 lost, and 4 tied, accepted 
the offer last week “not only as a chal- 
lenge but a duty and a privilege” and took 
along his entire Dartmouth staff. 


authorities abandoned 


* National tennis rankings for 1940 placed 
Don MeNeill, the new champion, first, fol- 
lowed by Bobby Riggs, Frank Kovacs, 
Joe Hunt, Frank Parker, Jack Kramer, 
Gardnar Mulloy, Henry Prusoff, Elwood 
Cooke, and Ted Schroeder. Alice Marble 
made her final appearance in the No. 1 
woman spot (she debuts in pro tennis 
Jan. 6). Then come Helen Jacobs, Pauline 
Betz, Dorothy May Bundy, Mrs. Gracyn 
Wheeler Kelleher, Mrs. Sarah Palfrey 
Cooke, Virginia Wolfenden, Helen Bern- 
hard, Mary Arnold, and Hope Knowles. 


“ The National League’s Christmas gift 
to baseball fans—the official 1940 rec- 
ords—revealed that Bucky Walters, the 
Cincinnati pitching ace, allowed but 2.48 
earned per lead all NL 
hurlers in effectiveness. Debs Garms, the 
Pittsburgh outfielder who slugged .355 in 
103 games, copped the batting crown. 


runs game to 


“In the third annual Blue and Gray grid- 
Ala., the 
Northern college all-stars edged past their 
Southern hosts 14-12 on the sure toe of 
Mike Bucchianeri of Indiana, who place- 
kicked the soggy ball for the two extra 


iron classic at Montgomery, 


points . . . Pounding through mud in the 
third period, 147-pound Johnny Bosch 
I , 


passed, plunged, and kicked for all the 
points in Georgia Tech’s 13-0 shutout of 
California at Atlanta, Ga... . : Attempt- 
ing to stop the Chicago Bears, a band of 
National League all-stars at Los Angeles 
went down before the league champions’ 
battering attack 28-14, as Sid Luckman of 
the Bears outstarred the ill-starred All- 
Stars. 
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I. man who addresses you to- 


day from this pedestal is not Lardner 
the sports historian, but Lardner the fear- 
less drama reviewer, the scholar of the 
theater, the appraiser of mummery, the 
unmasker of hams, the fingerpost of 
commedia dell’arte (Italian allusion). 
I am about to review a musical comedy 
called Pat Jory, which opened last week 
$ at the Ethel Barrymore Theater in New 
York City for a run which will probably 
be no mere sprint. The 
George Abbott, a rhumba dancer. Music 
and lyrics are by Richard Rodgers and 
, Lorenz Hart, a couple of chums. The 
; book is by John O’Hara, a literary dilet- 
§ tante who operates the department called 
} Entertainment Week in this magazine. 
} Neighbor O’Hara is a morbid fellow, 
,) 
,) 
) 
) 
) 


producer is 





given to self-castigation. Were he per- 
mitted to review his own show, he would 
undoubtedly dismiss it with one of his 
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‘Pal Joey’: Gene Kelly croons ... 








Nice Going, Neighbor 


by JOHN LARDNER 


famous, scorching phrases, like “a pot- 
pourri of twaddle,” or “there’s a lousy 
book for every light on Broadway.” 
To save this chump from financial and 
artistic suicide, I undertaken to 
write the review myself. Mind you, no 
The new divertisse- 


have 


logs will be rolled. 
ment (French expression) will be judged 
on its merits, sternly and coldly. By way 
of preparation, I have lathered myself 
into a state of damnable sternness. 

In spite of which, “Pal Joey” looked to 
me like the best musical comedy of a sea- 
son of good musical comedies—the best in 
two or three seasons, for that matter. It 
is not cheerful and exhilarating, as good 
musical shows must usually be. It is cool 
and sardonic and a little nasty, like the 
volume of letters from which it was de- 
rived. But the show has pace and point, 
most of the funny lines are funny, the 
cast is good, the dancing is expert, the 
music is fine, and the production is lean 
and direct, the sloppiness 
which overpowers many a happier musical. 


devoid of 


= of the boys in the jury box 
have stressed the fact that “Pal Joey” 
achieves characterization, something rare 
in a Broadway song show. Well, it’s rare, 
all right, but not unprecedented. In this 
case, the musical comedy catches the 
flavor of the O’Hara book “Pal Joey,” 
which is a good trick, but not as good as 
it might be, for “Pal Joey,” in the origi- 
nal literary nude, was a little on the su- 
perficial side. It was no “Appointment in 
Samarra” and no “Doctor’s Son.” 

And it didn’t pretend to be. If you re- 
member, Pal Joey is a small-time night- 
club crooner with a certain amount of 
pulchritude, a full ration of self-esteem, 
and practically no conscience. His path 
is strewn with dames and paved with 
blackmail. He is simple and _ half liter- 
ate, but he avoids the third rail by his 
native wit and selfishness. 

O’Hara never did probe this louse very 
deeply, and almost all of him reaches the 
stage—thanks in part to a beautiful job 
of performing by Gene Kelly, who looks 
the role, acts the role, sings the role, and 
a load of dancing for extra 
measure. There is hardly a moment of 
the evening when Mr. Kelly is not mak- 
ing with the throat and the feet. 

Vivienne Segal, as the socially promi- 
nent night-frau who pays Joey’s rent, is 
fine to watch and hear in a couple of 
numbers called “Love Is a Friend of 
Mine” and “Bewitched, Bothered, and 
Bewildered.” June Havoc, sister of the 
eminent Gypsy Rose Lee, is a real comic 


throws in 





and delivers the best pitch of the eye. 


ning with “That Terrific Rainbow,” 


| * fact, it is hard for a show to} 
miss when it has the kind of songs that 


Mr. Rodgers gives to this one—his best | 


score, with at least six tunes which are} 
pips. Mr. Hart is in there punching too. | 
He has written some pretty useful dog. } 
gerel in his time. I think he is running } 
in a private sweepstakes with Cole Por. { 
ter to see which can be the wickedest | 
little rascal in the lyric-writing dodge. | 

To sum up for the state, Neighbor 
O’Hara has made a score. 
tributed a full share to the year’s best { 
musical comedy. I doubt if he would | 
have told you so himself, but the evi- | 
dence is against him. That stuff that | 
bulges in the pockets of his jeans these } 
days, as he goes around whistling a dole- § 
ful fugue—that ain’t hay. 


He has con- 
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MUSIC. 


—_ 
Rise of a Negro Baritone 


The luck of the Negro baritone Clyde 
Barrie, who from the age of 21 worked as 
messenger boy, page boy, and red cap to 
pay for his singing lessons, first changed 
dong with his name five years ago. He 
was originally Cecil Burrows, and because 
he had sung professionally under that 
name—chiefly in Harlem churches and 
over the local New York radio station 
WEVD—he appeared on Major Bowes’ 
Amateur Hour as Clyde Barrie. As Clyde 
Barrie he was a great success, so Clyde 
Barrie he stayed. 

The success, Moreover was more than 
temporary. In the audience that night 
was a scout from the Columbia Broad- 
casting Svstem—in search of a baritone— 
who immediately gave Barrie a contract 


as a CBS staff artist. Now 36, Barrie 
has sung regularly on CBS sustaining 


programs, substituted for Paul Robeson 
on the World 
peared as soloist on the Maxwell House 
Showboat, the Heinz Magazine of the 
Air, and with the Toronto Promenade 
Symphony. 

But until this week the Brooklyn-born 
singer had not attempted a debut at Town 
Hall in New York, the test which may 
make or break the would-be concert art- 
ist. The Delta Sigma Theta Sorority hired 
the hall for Sunday afternoon, Dec. 29, to 
present a child pianist but three weeks ago 
found the youngster unprepared. They 
asked Barrie to substitute. 

Again the bespectacled singer—who has 
the appearance of a modest businessman 
—succeeded. Critics who heard the pro- 
gram of Handel arias, German lieder, mod- 
em songs, and spirituals agreed with the 
appraisal of Grace Moore, soprano (whose 
former maid is Barrie’s sister-in-law) : 
“Barrie has one of the most beautiful 
natural voices I have ever heard.” 


Peaceways program, ap- 





A Salute to Darius Milhaud 


Darius Milhaud is 48, corpulent, trucu- 
lent—and, in America, generally regard- 
ed as the best-known living French com- 
poser. Last week, at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in New York, the League of Com- 
posers honored the modernist musician 
with a reception and one-day “festival” 
of his music, which included the Ai.erican 
premiére of four excerpts from his 1928 
opera, “Christophe Colomb,” and the first 
performance anywhere of a suite of fif- 
teen songs for a mezzo-soprano, “Le Voy- 
age d’Eté” (“The Journey of Summer”). 
Making his first New York appearance in 
thirteen years, Milhaud—at the piano— 
also performed excerpts from one of his 
many movie scores, for the French film 
"Madame Bovary.” 

Milhaud flew East for the festival (he 
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You Can Fly with This Team! 


The “West Point of the Air” offers 
you the world’s best aviation 
training —and pays you as you learn 


You’vE seen the faces of some of these 
U. S. Army Flying Cadets before — 
under football helmets, on college 
gridirons. Look at them again. Keen, 
humorous faces — “All-American” in 
the truest sense of the word. 

There’s a place for you among these 
young-men-with-a-future. The U. S. 
Army’s program of pilot training offers 
you an extraordinary opportunity to 
get the finest possible preparation for 
a civilian or military career in aviation. 

You will earn as you learn. The 
Flying Cadet receives $75 a month, 


U. S. 





plus uniforms, equipment, board and 
lodging. Upon graduation, he is com- 
missioned a Second Lieutenant in the 
U. S. Army Air Reserve, and placed 
on active duty with the Regular Army 
Air Corps with pay ranging from 
$205.50 to $245.50 per month. 

Here are the requirements to qualify. 
You must be not less than 20 and not 
more than 26 years of age, unmarried, 
sound physically. You must have com- 
pleted two years of college, or pass a 
written examination covering equiva- 
lent work. 

You can fly with this team! Your 
first step toward starting your career 
in the air is to apply at one of the 
addresses below — today! 


ARMY RECRUITING SERVICE 





Visit or write the nearest U. S. Army Recruiting Station or write to: '"The Commanding General,"* 
of the Corps Area nearest you: 


First Corps Area.......+..+++++-Boston, Mass. 
Second Corps Area....Governors Island, N. Y. 
Third Corps Area ............-Baltimore, Md. 
Fourth Corps Area.............-Atlanta, Ga. 
Fifth Corps Area. ..Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio 


Sixth Corps Area .....+e0++++++-Chicago, Il. 
Seventh Corps Area...........-Omaha, Nebr. 
Eighth Corps Area.....Fort Sam Houston, Texas 
Ninth Corps Area, 

Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 


Or write to: Enlistment Division A-1, A.G.O., Washington, D. C. 
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PHOTO-ELECTRIC 
RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 


plays any record on @& 


No Needles to change! 


Records last 
10 times longer! 


New Purity of Tone! 








Philco invention has brought new delights to 
the enjoyment of recorded music with this 
new kind of radio-phonograph! Think of it, 
you never have to change needles... your 
precious records last 10 times longer. . . you 
hear hidden overtones of beauty in your rec- 
ords that are revealed for the first time! All 
this because of a brand-new principle that 
reflects the music on a beam of light from a 
tiny mirror to a photo-electric cell. The 
TILT-FRONT CABINET, too, is new! No 
lid to lift... no need to remove decorations. 
Home Recording is optional equipment. 


Philco 608P, illustrated, only $12.95 down 


SEE AND HEAR IT AT YOUR 
PHILCO DEALER 


NEAREST 
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is visiting professor of composition at 
Mills College in Oakland, Calif., this win- 
ter) and for a guest appearance with the 
Boston Symphony, where he conducted 
the first American of his 
“Fantaisie Pastorale.” 

Although his stay in this country is 
now indefinite, Milhaud is not a refugee; 
this visit, his fourth, was announced last 
January. War has upset the Frenchman’s 
career once before: during the last war 
he gave up music study for a job with the 
French legation in Rio de Janeiro, where 
he met the poet and ex-Ambassador to 
Washington Paul Claudel, who has col- 
with him on many dramatic 


performance 


laborated 
works, including “Colomb.” 

Milhaud returned from this job fired 
with enthusiasm for South American 
music; shortly thereafter he became a 
leader in the famous group of “Les Six”— 
composers who aimed in the the terrible 
20s to épater les bourgeois (flabbergast 
the middle classes). No longer an enfant 


terrible but a prolific composer whose 
activity embraces many musical fields, 
Milhaud is also a critic whose stubby 


finger has been in most musical pies in 
the French capital until the German oc- 
cupation. Generous in promoting younger 
talent in California—where he has dis- 
covered a similarity to the climate of his 
native Provence—he has already un- 
earthed one promising composer. This is 
Charles Jones, 28, whose “very interest- 
ing” first symphony will be performed by 
Milhaud’s old friend Pierre Monteux and 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
this month. 


- 





RECORD WEEK 


Victor has issued two recordings of the 
Hoagy Carmichael jazz classic, StarpustT 
(10-inch records, each 50 cents). In one, 
Frank Sinatra and the Pied Pipers pro- 
duce a smoothly sung vocal version backed 
up by Tommy Dorsey and his orchestra; 
for the other, Artie Shaw dreams it up as 
a song without words. The Shaw treatment 
is coupled with a spirited performance of 
“Temptation,” another old favorite of the 
swing clan. 

At Henrik 
Norwegian Edvard Grieg wrote two suites 
of incidental music for Ibsen’s drama 
“Peer Gynt,” in 1874. Now the Prer 
Gynt Suire No. 1 has been recorded for 
Columbia by Sir Thomas Beecham and the 
London Philharmonic (two 12-inch rec- 
ords in album, $2.50), and a longer ver- 
sion for Decca which includes parts of 
Suite No. 2 by Victor Kolar and the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra (three 12-inch 
records in album, $3.50). The Beecham 
reading is more sympathetic, and both al- 
bums contain the hits from the score which 
established Grieg’s worldwide reputation— 
“Anitra’s Dance” and “In the Hall of the 
Mountain King.” 


Ibsen’s request, his fellow 
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Wide Work 
Darius Milhaud, modernist 








FOURTH ESTATE 


Hectic 1940 Closes a Decade 





of Colorful History for Press 


As the year 1940 faded out, the Amer: 
can newspaper industry generally agreed 
that the past 366 days made up its mos 
eventful single year. Packed with hot news 
the past twelve months saw war blanket 
Europe, spread south across the Mediter- 
ranean into Africa, and continue unabated 
in Asia, while at home national defense 
preparations, the first peacetime draft, 
and a critical Presidential election scran- 
bled for front-page attention. 

The nation’s publishers, however, fet 
little regret over 1940’s passing. The year 
had proved costly, discouraging, and hee- 
tic from January straight through Decen- 
ber. Millions of dollars were gobbled upi 
the race for scoops on the fast-changing 


worldwide news front. As in 1936, the 



































press as a whole had backed a losing cat- 
didate for the Presidency. And New Delf 
hostility toward the fourth estate flared y 

as 1940 closed, with President Roosevel 

and Secretary Ickes providing most of the 

sparks. 

Hectic though they were, the twelv 
months placed a fitting climax to a de 
ade of world-shaking news. And to met 
bers of the fourth estate—the day-to-da 
historians of the world who covered thee 
events—the developments and_ distur 
ances within their own domain were equa 
ly startling. Among the more importa 
aspects in the newspaper field during ti 
last ten years: 







{ Generally, the editorial trend was awi 
from weighty, lengthy handling of the 
news and editorial pages, and toward the 
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employment of signed, opinionated col- 
ymnists (with a free rein and a wide field), 
a copious use of comic and adventure 
strips and other features. 


€The number of daily newspapers slowly 
and steadily decreased since 1936. Circu- 
lation, however, showed a_ generally 
healthy increase, spurting since the advent 
of war in Europe (see chart). Many news- 
papers suspended, some became weeklies, 
while the tendency within the larger cities 
was toward merging dailies to cut down 
overhead. In line with this general trend, 
the vast Hearst empire of 24 newspapers 
was chopped down to only sixteen and its 


two news services (International and 
Universal) molded into one. 
National advertisers turned an_ ever- 


increasing percentage of their annual ad- 
vertising appropriations over to the radio 
industry without a corresponding increase 
for the fourth estate. Five years ago, news- 
papers received $167,000,000 worth of na- 
tional advertising, while radio’s cut was 
only $36,000,000. In 1939, the newspapers’ 
slice amounted to $159,000,000 while ra- 
dio’s hiked up to $125,000,000. 


©At the same time, publishers took an 
added interest in the air waves. By July 
1, 1940, nearly 300 of the nation’s 800-odd 
radio stations were owned or partly owned 
by newspapers. 


Production costs of rose 
steadily. A year of meager revenue—1933 
—saw the birth of the American News- 
paper Guild, the CIO union led by the late 
Heywood Broun. Today the ANG boasts 
some 20,000 members in 88 locals of the 
union and 122 contracts in 150 newspaper 
shops. Meanwhile, newsprint and other 
raw materials increased in price, and the 
burden of obtaining foreign war news ate 
heavily into every publisher’s emergency 
fund. 


newspapers 


" Although there were enough newspaper- 
men to fill all the jobs within the industry, 


journalism schools mushroomed. Last year 
some 66 accredited institutions turned out 
more than 1,600 graduates to look for po- 
sitions in city rooms already crowded by 
job hunters. 


Probably the greatest technical advance- 
ment within the ten-year span was the 
enormous strides of photographic trans- 
mission by wire, cable, and radio, enabling 
the immediate release of pictures thou- 
sands of miles from the scene of the news 
events. Other developments included fac- 
simile transmission, a method for the man- 
ufacture of newsprint from the 
Southern pine, a stepping up of the speed 
of and the introduction of the 
Teletypesetter. 


lowly 
presses, 
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First Lady’s Side Runs Last 

Last summer Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, a member of the American News- 
paper Guild, declared that she intended to 
participate more in union affairs and, if 
she found the CIO affiliate Red-dom- 
inated, she would “stay and fight against 
it” rather than resign. On Dec. 11, the 
First Lady (author of the syndicated 
column, “My Day”) revealed that 
would vote in the New York local’s elec- 
tion the anti-administration candi- 
dates running on a platform opposing 
“the present leadership . . 
that 
vears 
party line.” 

But Mrs. Roosevelt’s weight failed to 

carry the election for the anti-administra- 
tionists. When the votes were counted 
last week, the regular ticket scored a clean 
sweep, with Monroe Stern of The Journal 
and American defeating Gilbert B. Cant 
of The Post for the presidency, 1,062 
votes to 898. 
" Last week found the ANG for the first 
time since 1938 without a strike. The 
eight-month walkout of The Monroe (La.) 
World & News-Star was finally settled. 
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A NEWSPAPER DECADE 


NUMBER OF DAILIES DECREASES WHILE CIRCULATION 





INCREASES 


1939 


1940 





74,000,000 


1940 FIGuRES 
ESTIMATED 
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HOW TO 


—GO-T0-TOWNS 


MOTHER writes from a small 
town, “At what age can children 

get married in each of the states around 

Iowa? Would appreciate an early reply.” 


And “at time of death,” comes another 
question, “what courtesies are extended 
and to whom?” 


Questions never confided to anyone but 
a loyal family friend are constantly coming 
in to THE HouseHoLD MAaAGazine— 
warm friend of 1,825,000 families—read 
by more women than any other magazine 
in the towns under 25,000 population, 


You can’t “make out” you’re a small 
town friend; you’ve got to BE one. If 
your editorial angle on cookery, say, 
were frenchy or “let’s pretend,” they’d 
spot you dead. For mother needs all the 
makings of 3 home meals every day for 
all the family (usually numerous). Home 
and mother must serve for even the 
Ladies Aid banquet or the Legion blow- 
out. The big quantity of quality foods in 
small town homes largely explains why 
no other monthly exceeds HOUSEHOLD 
in advertising volume on mechanical re- 
frigerators, for instance. 


And small town demand for this mod- 
ern high-cost item suggests purchasing 
power as well as progressiveness. Indeed, 
66% of all U. S. electrical dealers are in 
the towns under 25,000—exactly where 
HOUSEHOLD circulates. 


That’s where there are also 49% of drug 
stores, 82% of car dealers, 47% of food 
stores. You’ve got a whole lot of your 
goods in the towns under 25,000 if you 
have wholesale distribution. And you 
can really know you’ve got a whole lot 
of your advertising right there —directly 
— acceptably — economically — with 
HOusEHOLD on your list. 


THE HOUSEHOLD: MAGAZINE, 
Arthur Capper, Publisher, Topeka, 
Kansas. New Y ork—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago —180 North Michigan Ave. 
Detroit — 3-161 General Motors Bldg. 
San Francisco — 1207 Russ Bldg. 
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HOT SPRING ARKANSAS 


America’s most famous watering place FREE 

__TELLS HOW 
for treating arthritis, high blood pres- 

[WOT SPRINGS 
sure, neurosis, heart conditions, etc. sossags, cove 
Federal ownership of springs and super- 
vision of service. 15 splendid Bath- 
houses and sanatoriums. Physicians 
experienced in hydrotherapy. Golf, fish- 
ing, riding, living comfort. FREE 
BOOKLET. Address Health Bureau, 
NW141 Commerce Building, Hot 
Springs National Park, Arkansas. 
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Now you can know at sight 
60 of the latest airplane 
types you read about and & 
see in movies! This amaz- 
ing 64-page booklet gives 
pictures, with specification 
and performance charts, of 
U. S. Boeing, Curtiss, Brit- 
ish Spitfire, German Stuka, 
Italian Breda, Russian 
ARK-3, Japanese Mitsu- 
bishi and other famous 
fighting, commercial and 
private planes. Send cou- 
pon with only 10c. 








| Fighting Planes 
of All Nations, 








Retionst Aeronautics Council, Ine. 

641, 37 West 47th St., New York 
To. I want the illustrated booklet ‘WINGS OF 
THE WORLD.” Send it, postpaid, without obliga- 
tion on my part. I enclose a dime. 
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RADIO 


From Boston to the World: 
Area Favorable to Short Waves 
Adds WBOS of Westinghouse 


As a result of research begun in 1920 
by Dr. Frank Conrad, its noted staff in- 
ventor, the Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Co. established two short-wave 
radio broadcasting stations: one in 1922 
and the other in 1930. WBOS (Boston) 
ceased broadcasting temporarily last Au- 
gust; WPIT (Pittsburgh) shut down per- 


manently in December and moved its 


Valparaiso 


*) 


Buenos Ayres f 


\ 


How WBOS radiates from Boston 


et 
Rio de Janeiro } 














equipment to the New England city, 
Westinghouse announcing that the activi- 
ties of the two stations had been merged. 
Soon after, experimental broadcasts were 
begun in Boston with a new 50,000-watt 
at Hull, Mass., and this week 
under the new WBOS 


service 


transmitter 
(Jan. 1) 
started a new 
to Latin America. 

Behind this centralization of operations 
in New England by one of America’s big- 
gest international broadcasters lay a com- 
bination of sound business practice and 
a geographical phenomenon. In 1940 the 
Federal Communications Commission or- 


setup 
regular short-wave 


dered that, beginning Jan. 1, 1941, all 
short-wave transmitters must be at least 


This meant considerable ex- 
pense to and Westinghouse, 
adding to it the increased overhead cost 
likely to come with the expected expan- 
sion in internat‘onal short-wave activities, 
decided that operation of one station 
would be more efficient. Pittsburgh lost to 
Boston because the latter area is better 
adapted to such broadcasting: since short- 
wave impulses travel in zigzag design— 
bouncing back and forth between the 
earth and the ionosphere lower 
plane, such as the ocean, provides a mini- 
in contrast 


50,000 watts. 
operators, 





mum of “ground” interference, 


to the mountainous terrain (around Pitts. 
burgh) which distorts the waves. 
Station WBOS is equipped to operate 
on international frequency bands from 
6,140 to 21,540 kilocycles, including 9,579, 
11,870, 15,210, and 17,780 kilocycles. Pres. 
ent operations to Latin America (a Euro. 
pean beam will be started later) wall be 
daily t to 11 p.m. (EST), broad. 
casting two hours in English, three hours 


from 


in Spanish, and two hours in Portuguese, 
Power will come from Hull’s plate-modu. 
lated transmitter, 
clares is the first 


which Westinghouse de. 

air-cooled short-wave 
unit in the Studios adjoin those 
of WBZ, the company’s standard broad- 
casting station in Boston. Meanwhile, with 
WRUL (a short-wave station owned by 
the World Wide Broadcasting Foundation 
of Boston) already 
creased activities, Boston last week fore. 
saw its area becoming a _ possible inter. 
national broadcasting center. 


country. 


contemplating in. 


wore oe eer eer rere 


RADIO NOTES 

As the Jan. 1 
of the contract 
broadcasters 


deadline for expiration 
ASCAP and the 

week (News 
WEEK, Dec. 23, 1940), new legal develop. 
entered the picture. In Tacoma, 
Wash., an ASCAP suit attacking a Wash 
ington State law music copy 
right owners to place a per piece price 
on music publicly played for profit was 
dismissed in a_ Federal-court decision 
which branded the society as an illegal 
combination. In Washington, the Supreme 
Court of the United States agreed to 
view a lower-court decision which dé 
clared that certain Florida copyright legis 
unconstitutional. And_ the 


between 
neared last 


ments 


requiring 


lation was 

Department of Justice announced that 
criminal proceedings would be started 
soon after Jan. 1 in Milwaukee against 
not only ASCAP but against BMI, the 
rival group set up by the broadcasters, 


and NBC and CBS as well, on the charge 


of being music trusts. 


“A few weeks ago, all three of the bg 


radio networks disclosed plans for & 
panded Latin-American short-wave acti 
ities (Newsweek, Dec. 2, 1940). Last 
week, William S. Paley, CBS president, 


home from a Latin-American trip, a 
i . 

nounced a new exchange-program projet 

with the southern continent involving 4 
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y CBS network of 64 stations in eight- 
en republics, beginning about Sept. 1, 
1941. Meanwhile, MBS scheduled ‘the 
frst of a series of exchange broadcasts on 
, smaller scale. An Argentine Christmas 
Night program was to be reciprocated 
vith a New Year’s Eve broadcast featur- 
ing a Times Square celebration in New 
York. And NBC’s arrangements with 
twenty southern republics for the free 
rebroadcast of all short-wave programs of 
the network got under way there. 


nev 


©Who was the king of the rug cutters 
n 1940? Glenn Miller, the tall and _ be- 
spectacled trombonist who milked cows 
in Jowa at 14 to earn money for his first 
horn and who this week marked the first 
anniversary of his Chesterfield Moon- 
light Serenade program, was so acclaimed 
surveys of Motion Picture Daily 
In the Motion Picture 


by the 


and Radio Daily. 





Miller, the rug cutters’ hero, 


Daily poll, the next four leaders were 
Tommy Dorsey, Benny Goodman, Artie 
Shaw, and Jimmie Lunceford; Radio Daily 
picked Tommy Dorsey, Artie Shaw, Benny 
Goodman, and Bob Crosby. 

However, in the sweet-music sector (as 
contrasted with hot swing) both surveys 
listed Guy Lombardo first, with Miller a 
tie for fourth place in the former’s poll and 
sixth in the latter’s compilation. As place 
and show winners in the same category, 
Motion Picture Daily picked Wayne King 
and Fred Waring (tied) and Kay Kyser; 
Radio Daily, Wayne King and Kay Kyser. 


“| The proposed sale of station WMCA in 
New York City to Edward J. Noble, Life 
Savers Corp. chairman, developed a hitch 
last week when Donald Flamm, the sta- 
tion’s owner, asked the FCC to reconsider 
its previous decision approving transfer of 
ownership. 





is kept hopping by work . 



































































. 80 when he has a chance to doze that’s what he does 
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It's “Miami time” now — the 
season is already near its peak. 
And of course you'll want to 
be right in the middle of every- 
thing! As always, there’s only 
one “right” answer—vacation- 
wise visitors more than ever 


know it's The Columbus. Book- 
let, rates, details on request. 
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Dec ©6 ~ You, should not confuse 

Tucson with any other spot on 
~this continent. ¢ It's the driest 

city in-the United States, without 

fog and without dew. + This, 
together with the fact that the 
immediate Tucson region has 
~~ very low wind velocity... and 
practically no cold. ..tells you 
why it is tops for comfortable 


\.. . warm... dry winter climate. 


SEND FOR. THIS FREE BOOKLET 
TUCSON SUNSHINE CLIMATE CLUB 
2044 D Rialto, TUCSON, Arizona 


$< Please send me your informative booklet. 
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AAAS exhibits: infra-red rays pop corn in bag . 








SCIENCE 





Studies Ranging from Bats’ Ears to Human Eyes 


Placed Before Scientists at Year-End Parleys 


About 92 years ago 461 researchers 
founded the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science in Philadelphia, 
and last week the organization—which 
now includes 21,000 members—returned to 
its birthplace for the year’s largest general 
science meeting. The 250 sessions were held 
at the University of Pennsylvania, Con- 
vention Hall, and a dozen other hotels and 
institutions, while of the 6,000 scientists 
present one out of every three delegates 
read a paper. 

The importance of the gathering was 
particularly emphasized by Dr. K. A. C. 
Elliott of the Philadelphia General Hospi- 
tal, who, speaking at sessions of the Ameri- 
can Association of Scientific Workers (one 
of the 40-odd bodies affiliated with the 
AAAS), told how war conditions had up- 
set world research. He urged that the 
AAAS form a “preservation of science” 
council to assist already existing groups in 
finding positions for refugee scientists and 
to ensure the efficient international circula- 
tion of scientific journals. 

“The people of Great Britain now have 
grim problems of their own,” Dr. Elliott 
concluded. “The main responsibility for 
the preservation of science now rests on 
us in America, and that responsibility has 
become so great that I believe it can only 





be efficiently and comprehensively handled 
by a special influential representative 
body.” 

Visiting delegates at various sessions 
heard other talks by Dr. Walter B. Can- 
non of Harvard University, retiring AAAS 
president, and Dr. Albert F. Blakeslee of 
the Carnegie Institution, present associa- 
tion leader. More than 115 scientific exhib- 
its included the popping of corn by infra- 
red rays (and inside Cellophane bags to 
boot), a portable 12-pound diving appara- 
tus which permits submersion—with no 
cables to the water’s surface—at 60-foot 
depths for periods of 30 minutes, and fas- 
cinating table demonstrations of physical 
principles by Prof. R. M. Sutton of Haver- 
ford College illustrating, among other 
things, how the earth spins itself flat at the 
poles (accomplished in the experiment by 
whirling a rubber globe at high speed) . 

The following papers—a large group of 
which dealt with research in physics—were 
among the most interesting read by AAAS 
members: 


Progress in Physics 

That there is no danger to pilots from 
rays produced by the radium in luminous 
paint on airplane-instrument dials, was an- 
nounced by Dr. Robert B. Taft of the 


.. and a model earth flattens in rotation 











Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Medical College of the State of South 
Carolina before the American Physical So- 
ciety. Doubting the truth of an artice 
warning of the beams’ possible ill effects, 
he made a test of his own with a self-de- 
signed “radium hound,” a sensitive instr- 
ment technically known as a Geiger-Miiller 
counter and used to record cosmic rays 
and other radiations. 

Dr. Taft placed this device in the pilots’ 
compartments of two large passenger 
planes and found that the total radiation 
from air-speed indicators, compasses, and 
30 to 40 other luminous instruments on 
the panels of such aircraft was equivalent 
to what a person would receive if he were 
30 feet away from a .00043-ounce radium 
sample. This means that pilots flying the 
usual 80 hours a month could be exposed 
to more than 350 times the amount of 
radium beams they normally receive—and 
still be safe with plenty to spare. 


Wurritine Dervisu: What happens to 
steel when it is spun at rates up to 110,00 
revolutions a second, or about 2,600 times 
faster than a high-speed airplane propeller, 
was revealed by L. E. Machattie of the 
University of Virginia, who described tests 
with a new rotor mechanism. The young 
Charlottesville physicist pumped the ait 
out of a glass tube and suspended in the 
vacuum a 3/16-inch steel drill used for 
boring rock. With air resistance thus tr 



































moved, the drill was set turning with ter 
rific speed by a rapidly rotating electro 
magnetic field. The resulting forces bent 
the drill double at 36,000 revolutions 4 
second. 

A steel ball bearing 3/32 inch in diam 
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eter, however, set an endurance record by 
bursting only after it had withstood a 
stress 58,000,000 times the force of grav- 
ity while spinning 110,000 times a second. 
Although the rotor could be used to test 
bearings and perhaps other parts in in- 
dustry, Machattie is interested in the 
instrument mainly to build a_ rotating 
mirror (probably of steel) for the study 
of light. 

Hevicm 1N Heaven: By running elec- 
tricity through a tube containing helium 
and nitrogen and suddenly switching off 
the current, Prof. J. Kaplan and Dr. S. M. 
Ruben of the University of California at 
Los Angeles produced an experimental 
afterglow which was found to resemble 
the varying hues of the Northern lights. 
Further tests with such tubes (which work 
on the same principle as the neon adver- 
tising lights on Main Street) are being 
performed to study similar electrical 
radiations from comets and nebulae. 
The physicists, incidentally, provided the 
first laboratory evidence that the “dir- 
igible gas” is a constituent of the upper 
atmosphere. 


PaysicaL Briers: Dr. R. D. Present of 
Purdue University calculated that once in 
an atomic blue moon a smashed uranium 
particle will split into three instead of the 
usual two pieces and thus release a new 
high in atomic energy—220,000,000 elec- 
tron volts, or 10 per cent more than has 
yet been observed in laboratory tests .. . 
Another relationship between the sun and 
the weather was reported by J. W. Mauch- 
ly of Ursinus College, who found that rain- 
fall varies in cycles of 27 days, the time the 
sun takes to make one complete turn on 
its axis... Dr. T. A. Read, Westinghouse 
engineer, squeezed the “clang” out of cop- 
per. He illustrated the peculiar change by 
tapping a bar of the cast metal—which 
rang as clearly as a tuning fork. But after 
the copper bar was inserted in a press, the 
result was only a dull “clunk.” 


Advances in Other Fields 

Eyes ann Emotions: That emotion- 
arousing situations may actually improve 
the eyesight of some persons was indi- 
cated in experiments reported by Drs. 
E. I. Strongin, N. Bull, and B. Korchin of 
Columbia University’s College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons. Fifty subjects read 
passages from American history while an 
instrument called an ophthalmograph re- 
corded small tremors, reading speed, and 
other factors involving eye movements. 
After normal vision had been determined, 
each person was instructed to hold elec- 
trical contacts in his hands and to expect 
a shock at some unrevealed time. 

As might be expected, the suspense of 
awaiting the electrical shock upset visual 
efficiency considerably. According to the 
ophthalmograph, this experimental fear 
bettered the eyes of eight persons, pro- 
duced no net changes among 21 members 





of the group, and lowered the seeing abil- 
ity of an equal number of subjects. 

The New York doctors aren’t sure just 
why emotions may effect vision in some 
individuals, but the phenomenon has noth- 
ing to do with moral character. The psy- 
chiatrists believe, for example, that a cow- 
ard is just as likely to exhibit improved 
eyesight under stress as a he-man, and the 
eyes of an all-American halfback may func- 
tion poorly in a nerve-racking situation 
while a Caspar Milquetoast retains un- 
spoiled vision. 


ALconoL Stupres: At a special sym- 
posium on alcoholism, Dr. Arthur Groll- 
man of the Johns Hopkins Medical School 
debunked the beliefs that a few jiggers 
speed up circulation markedly or stimulate 
a feeble heart. Such effects as flushing of 
the face and increased pulse rate, he re- 
ported, are merely examples of the sensi- 
tivity of blood vessels near the skin but 
do not mean that alcohol is influencing the 
heart or rate of blood flow in any major 
way. Firm resolutions to go on the water 
wagon are usually fruitless, according to 
Dr. Charles H. Durfee of Wakefield, R. I. 
“By concentrating on ‘not drinking’,” he 
asserted, “{a person] is inducing a state of 
mind which, because of his preoccupation 
with the problem, is self-defeating.” 


More Asout Barts: Bats winging their 


Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Scientists saw a new respirator 


way through the night avoid obstacles by 
emitting sounds at frequencies of from 
30,000 to 70,000 vibrations a second (high- 
est frequencies detectable by human ears: 
about 20,000 cycles) , waves being reflected 
back from trees and other objects. This 
explanation was offered to the American 
Society of Zoologists by Robert Galambos 
and Donald R. Griffin of Harvard Uni- 


versity, who used special vacuum tubes to 














pick up the inaudible cries of the flying 
rodents. 

When the creatures were made to fly 
through barriers of vertical wires, they 
hit 36.5 per cent of the metal strands 
whether or not they were blindfolded (thus 
confirming sayings to the effect that bats’ 
eyes aren’t much good). But earmuffed 
bats were as helpless as human beings in 
a thick fog or a blackout—they crashed 
into 65 or 70 per cent of the wires. 


ApAPTABLE Insects: In fighting plant 
pests growers in certain regions of the 
United States may have to alternate be- 
tween spraying fumigating poisons and 
mechanical attaching 
sticky bands around tree trunks. This pos- 
sibility was discussed by Dr. Harry S. 
Smith of the University of California, 
president of the American Association of 
Economic Entomologists. 

Such changes in weapons may be nec- 
essary because hardy groups of the six- 


such methods as 


legged creatures may become “used to” 
sprays and breed similarly hardy offspring. 
There is evidence, for example, that the 
juice-sucking insect known as red _ scale, 
which infests citrus fruits in certain Cali- 
fornia orchards, has developed a 
that is relatively resistant to often-used 
cyanide fumigations. 


“ ” 
race 


Orner Reports: The old adage that a 
halo around the sun or moon presages rain 
was partly backed by Dr. H. Neuberger of 
Pennsylvania State College, who analyzed 
six-vear observations and found that the 
celestial rings (formed by light refractions 
from high clouds) preceded wet weather in 
an unexpectedly large number of cases... 
That injections of colchicine, a time-tested 
gout remedy, produce growth 
changes in animals was announced by Dr. 
Edna Higbee of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. After the zoologist injected the drug 
into eggs, some of the resulting chickens 
sported prematurely large combs and wat- 
tles—and a few roosters crowed at the age 
of four months . . . One reason old animals 
resist some forms of disease better than 
younger ones may be that the number of 
goblet-shaped cells in the intestines—said 
to secrete a mucous substance that curbs 
microbe growth—increases with advancing 
age, according to Drs. J. E. Ackert and 
S. A. Edgar of Kansas State College. .. . 
Why housewives and exterminators have 
such a difficult time getting rid of cock- 
roaches was revealed by four Bureau of 
Entomology Tiny parasites, 
which live snugly inside the household 
pests, may eat the poisons cockroaches 
swallow before the substances can do their 
deadly work. The parasites presumably 
change the poisons into chemicals as in- 
nocuous as household dust. 


would 


scientists. 


Other Meetings in Science 
Scores of scientific bodies beside the 

AAAS also chose the year’s end for their 

annual meetings and gathered last week in 
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a host of cities throughout the nation. Some 
representative reports: 


FauurnG Famiuies: That the size of the 
American family is continuing to decrease 
was reported by Katharine F. Lenroot, 
chief of the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor, at a 
Chicago convention of the National Con- 
ference on Family Relations. While the 
average domestic unit contained 4.1 mem- 
bers in 1930, she announced, latest fig- 
ures show a drop to a 3.8 figure. The North 
Carolina family was well above par with 
1.5 members, while families in New York 
and the Pacific Coast region averaged only 
3.7 and 3.2 members respectively. 


Greek Guiaze: The puzzle of why the 
glaze on ancient Greek pottery has en- 
dured and retained its luminous properties 
for centuries was solved in a paper read 
by Marie Farnsworth, New York chemist, 
before the Archaeological Institute of 
America in Baltimore. When attempting 
to remove some iron filings from a 2,500- 
year-old vase with a powerful magnet, she 
found that not only the filings but the 
glaze itself started to come off. Subsequent 
studies revealed that the glaze was made 
of magnetite, an iron oxide which is par- 
ticularly immune to deterioration. The re- 
markable glaze was only 1/5,000-inch 
thick, a fraction of a hairbreadth. 


Suirts AND Sounps: About 2,000 high- 
school students gathered in New York for 
the Junior Science Congress held under the 
auspices of the American Institute. The 
youthful scholars spent two days reading 
reports on a wide variety of topics includ- 
ing plastics, burglar alarms, and the solar 
system. One girl student, speaking about 
the use of cloth drapings to absorb sound, 
became involved in a heated argument as 
to whether sounds bouncing from the sur- 
face of stiff-shirted musicians in Toscanini’s 
orchestra injured the quality of the music. 


Victories of Science in 1940 

The importance of 1940 as a year marked 
by great advances in the improvement of 
human health was emphasized by the ap- 
plication of newly garnered vitamin know]- 
edge, particularly Great Britain’s use of 
vitamin B-1 to “fortify” white bread un- 
der the stress of war emergency. Tests also 
indicated that the anti-beriberi factor 
(which is found in peanut butter, whole- 
wheat bread, and brewers’ yeast) was ef- 
fective as a general tonic and would pro- 
tect persons from the enervating effects of 
tropical heat. 

Medical researchers announced prelim- 
inary tests on vaccines for measles and in- 
fluenza, and at least two new “sulfa” drugs 
—sulfanilylguanidine and _ sulfathiazole— 
showed promise of supplementing medi- 
cine’s arsenal of disease-fighting weapons, 
especially against pneumonia, pus-forming 
germs, and intestinal upsets. Delicate sur- 
gery involving vein-artery grafts, hitherto 
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practically impossible because fatal blood 
clots frequently formed as a result, was suc- 
cessfully performed with the aid of heparin, 
an anti-clotting liver extract. 

Chemists, working with inanimate sub- 
stances instead of human beings, kept pace 
with the doctors. How 
seaweed, cornstalks, and a host of other 
humble growths could be converted into 
valuable stores of coal and oil was revealed 
in a sensational report by Dr. E. Berl of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology in 
Pittsburgh, who developed a process that 
can accomplish the conversion in two hours 
(nature took 400,000,000 years to do the 
trick). Du Pont chemists found ways of 
using various forms of Nylon for surgical- 
stitching material, photographic films, and 
tire cords, and other workers turned oil- 
refinery “waste” gases into a new synthet- 
ic rubber that is especially resistant to 
corrosion. 

An even more brilliant future was in- 
dicated by progress in the branch of re- 
search seemingly most distant from prac- 
tical affairs—atom smashing. More than a 
year ago tests showed that high-speed neu- 
trons (atomic particles with no electrical 
charge) would smash nature’s most prev- 
alent form of uranium with the release of 
200,000,000 electron volts. Research in 
1940, however, proved that a rare type of 
this substance, U-235, will not only release 
as much energy when bombarded by slow- 
moving neutrons but is 500 times easier 
to hit. 

Scientists in the United States, Ger- 
many, England, and Japan are studying 
ways of obtaining large quantities of U-235 
for possible military and industrial uses, 
and work on harnessing atomic energy will 
be accelerated in 1944 when a mammoth 
4,900-ton cyclotron will be completed at 
the University of California. 

These and many other advances serve to 
indicate that in one way at least the Euro- 
pean war has helped American science, for 
many of the most important findings made 
during 1940 were based upon experiments 
performed or directed by refugee research- 
ers from nations at war. 
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BOOKS 


Random Tales of China at War 
Collected in Pearl Buck Book 


There is something very satisfactory 
about a book of short stories by one writer 
about one subject. The usual odd-lot as- 
sortment is likely to make discouraging 
reading: no sooner does the reader get 
into the mood and locale of one tale than 
it’s ended and he is faced with an entirely 
new set of characters, a new situation and 
point of view. 

Topay AND Forever, a collection of 
thirteen short stories by Pearl S. Buck, 
reads like a novel. The central theme of 
the book (one might say, the heroine) is 
China, which is Mrs. Buck’s forte, and the 
stories are arranged in a chronological or- 
der and follow a consciously organized 
design. 

Starting with a few tales of the old 
order, Mrs. Buck bridges the gap between 
China moribund and China renascent by 
dealing with the conflict of new ideas and 
old, of a younger generation educated in 
Western universities defying the precepts 
and sacred of their elders. Then 
comes the war with Japan, introduced in 
a long story about two American-born 
Chinese who “come home” to Shanghai 
just in time for the invasion; the rest of 
the book is about that war—the salient 
fact of China today. 

Some stories are merely incidents, trav- 
elers’ tales which the author heard from 
Chinese friends on furlough from Far 
Eastern fronts. They treat of guerrillas, 
women soldiers, Communists, war lords 
turned patriots, spies, and the Japanese 
army of occupation. These are best. When 
Mrs. Buck tries to write a story on the 
accepted, academic lines, with Plot, Char- 
acter Development, and the rest of it, the 
result sounds contrived and obvious; and 
one story, “Hearts Come Home,” is noth- 
ing more than the synopsis of a novel. 
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But at its best, this book is a vivid and 
inspiring picture of a people fighting for 
its life against overwhelming odds. And it 
is always readable. (Topay anp Forever. 
127 pages, 88,000 words. John Day, New 
York. $2. 0.) 


ee 


4 First-Century Thriller 

CaravaAN For Cua, a first novel by 
an English writer named Frank S. Stuart, 
is a thriller extraordinary of the first cen- 
tury A.D., a-bristle with bold deeds and 
reeking with intrigue. Told in direct, mod- 
ern prose, Which only occasionally blushes 
a deep purple, it is the story of an adven- 
ture which begins in Rome and covers 
most of the ancient world before a sur- 
prise ending on the path to Calvary. 

The hero is giant-limbed Black Simon 
of Cyrene, former captain of a famous 
mercenary band only recently dissolved by 
Tiberius Caesar. At loose ends, Simon ac- 
cepts the almost impossible task of escort- 
ing a caravan Asia into fabled 
China: his motive in so doing (aside from 
a natural liking for tough assignments) is 
to find the beautiful redhead Helen, who 
had been stolen from him. This girl—a 
follower of the Jewish agitator, Jesus of 
Nazareth, before she was brought to Rome 
—had been sold into slavery and, rumor 
had it, had become the prized possession 
of the Emperor of China. 

Under Pallas, an avaricious Roman pro- 
moter who secretly hires an assassin to kill 
Simon at the same time he signs up the 
captain of his escort, the expedition sails by 
galley to Damascus, where the rich cargo 
is transferred to camel-back for the trek 
across the deserts and mountains of Asia 
and Tibet. Following the trail taken by 
Alexander the Great 300 years before, the 
caravan triumphs over every known hard- 
ship and by a miracle reaches the Great 
Wall. But the adventure is only just begun. 


across 


Although there is some basis of fact for 
this narrative (it appears that even in 
that early day, a thousand years and more 
before Marco Polo, caravans from the West 
did reach China), the novel makes no 
pretension to historical truth. It is plain 
yarn-spinning and good as just that. (Cara- 
VAN FoR CuIna. 307 pages, 85,000 words. 
Doubleday, Doran. New York. $2.50.) 





Life of the Mormon Woman 


Undigested research ruined more 
promising novels than it has ever bene- 
fited. A case in point is Tue Giant Josuva, 
a novel by Maurine Whipple published 
this week. Here is a book about the early 
Mormons, by a descendant of the austere 
and hardy folk who survived in the desert 
even as does the Joshua tree, which was 
obviously written with a definite purpose 
in mind. That was, to depict Mormon life 
from the woman’s viewpoint, to show the 
degree of adjustment 


has 


necessary for a 


XUM 


normal young girl to take her place as 
a member of a polygamous household, 
It was a laudable purpose, but the idea 
got lost. 

Blazing with zeal to paint the Mormons 
in their “true the author 
thrown the whole history of that denomi- 
nation into what set out to be the story 
of Clorinda MacIntyre. The meticulous 
accuracy knows no bounds; the reader is 
informed on the cut of every beard, and 
it takes the author more than two pages 


colors,” has 


of close type to describe the simple act 
bath. The 


dullness. (Tur Giant Josuua,. 637 pages, 


of dressing after a result is 





194,000 words. Bibliography. Houghton 
Mifflin, Boston. $2.75.) 
MYSTERY WEEK 


Murper Out or Turn. By Frances and 
Richard Lockridge. 294 Stokes, 
New York. $2. The drama critic of The 
New York Sun and his wife have written 
a second detective story involving Mr. 
North and his wife, the slightly fey crea- 
tures who wander in and out of The New 
Yorker magazine. Here they are week-end- 
ing with Lt. William Weigand of the New 
York police when murder claims two vic- 
tims at Lone Lake. Well written with, as 
might be guessed, a sense of humor. 


pages. 


Tue Saint 1n Miami. By Leslie Char- 
teris. 299 pages. Crime Club, New York. 
$2. In his first full-length adventure in 
some time, the Saint answers a hurry call 
for help in Miami, finds his hosts have 
vanished, sees a ship apparently torpedoed, 
and finds a dead sailor from a British 
submarine. All of which presages an in- 
quiry into hair-raising fifth-column activi- 
ties in the Saint’s suavest manner. 
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MOVIES 


Ginger on the Main Line: 
Miss Rogers in a White Collar 
Scores Hit in ‘Kitty Foyle’ 


For one reason or another, a large per- 
centage of the books that Hollywood buys 
because they reached a large audience are 
disappointing when reduced to screen 
terms. One of the notable exceptions is 
Kitty Foye, Christopher Morley’s best 
seller of 1939-40. This witty summation of 
the romantic life and hard 
times of a white-collar girl has been made 


by RKO-Radio into a first-rate film. In 
the title role—and just in time to be con- 


contrasting 


sidered along with other Academy Award 
candidates—Ginger Rogers achieves some- 
thing better than a first-rate performance. 

Advance the contrary, 
“Kitty Foyle” is hardly a social record. 
Primarily the film 


publicity to 


is another rich-boy- 
poor-girl romance—but approached with 
freshness and sincerity. It is also a skill- 
ful, three-dimensional portrait of a “smart 
mick” from the wrong side of the tracks 
who falls hopelessly in love with. Wyn 
Strafford (Dennis Morgan), her first boss 
and scion of a Philadelphia Main Line 
family. Dalton Trumbo’s excellent adapta- 
tion, which varies from its source only in 
the interest of the dramatic and the Hays 
Office exigencies, begins at its climax, with 
Kitty facing the most important decision 
in the 26 years she has been fending for 
herself. 

On this night, when Kitty had promised 
to marry the young doctor who had been 
waiting around patiently for her to forget 
her first love, Wyn arrives in New York. 
Through Philadelphia, 


with blue-blood 





In ‘Kitty Foyle,’ Ginger Rogers shares a 2 x 4 apartment 
y roy { 9 + A} 
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Christmas Presents 


by JOHN O’HARA 


I is going to be very hard for me 
to pretend that I am covering the im- 
portant entertainment news this week. 
If you have not already done so, con- 
sult Mr. John Lardner’s department and 
see what I mean. I myself don’t expect 
to turn to my own piece as I open the 
magazine this week. This is one time 
when I read O’Hara second. 

However, the pretense must be kept 
up, and it really should not be impos- 
sibly difficult. It isn’t every week, in 
fact this year it hasn’t been any other 
week, that has brought us at least two 
theatrical offerings that are assured of 
rather long life, thanks to their own 
good productions and extremely friend- 
ly reception by the critics. We started 
out the week with the new John van 
Druten play, Orv Acquaintance. In a 
minor triumph of billing it manages to 
co-star Miss Jane Cowl and Miss Peggy 
Wood—and kindly observe that even I, 
6 feet tall and weighing 190 pounds, 
have placed their names in alphabetical 
order. 

The play is the kind of thing that or- 
dinarily would not be my dish of pekoe. 
An admirer of the talent of Miss Wood, 
and somewhat less worshipful in regard 
to the work of Miss Cowl, I doubt if I'd 
have gone nonprofessionally to see a 
play about two lady novelists who grew 
up together in Harrisburg and continue 
their rivalry up to the third-act cur- 
tain. But duty called, and’so did the 
prospect of a good upstaging, scene- 
stealing scrap between two experts. You 
will seldom see such subtle fly-catching, 
as we say in the thitta. Miss Cowl, 
complete with handkerchief, will no 
sooner catch your eye with her never- 
ending rearranging of her coiffure (on- 
stage, of course), than Miss Wood will 
walk pigeon-toed and away with the 
scene. Advance reports on the play had 
these two charming feudists at pistol 
point, but that report was inevitable 
Algonquin talk and the kind of thing 
that no press agent in his right mind 
will do anything to stop. 

About the play itself, do not let me 
concern you with too many details. 
Miss Cowl is the critically important 
writer, Miss Wood is a sort of Faith 
Baldwin novelist, although I never have 
seen Miss Baldwin and am sure she has 
more chic than the character played by 
Miss Wood. Miss Cowl’s character, as 
woman and as writer, usually gets what 


Miss Wood’s wants. You can go on 
from there without difficulty, can’t you, 
and pretty nearly approximate Mr. van 
Druten’s play? 


We have a roughly similar situa- 
tion in the other straight play, which is 
My Sister EIeen, a play by Joseph 
Fields and Jerome Chodorov, based on 
the stories by Ruth McKenney. The suc- 
cess of this play must be pretty cold 
comfort to Miss McKenney at this 
point. Her sister, Eileen McKenney 
West, and Nathanael West, the nov- 
elist, were killed in an automobile acci- 
dent in California the week the play 
opened in New York. There was some 
talk of not opening the play under this 
cloud, but I am glad Max Gordon de- 
cided (most likely on the advice of 
George S. Kaufman, who staged the 
play) to go ahead with it. It turns out 
to be the nicest kind of memorial to the 
nicest kind of girl. 

It tells an incidental, or 
filled, story of two girls named Eileen 
and Ruth Sherwood who come from 
Columbus, Ohio, to act and to write re- 
spectively, and their first year in a 
Greenwich Village apartment, or flea- 
bag. It is very funny. The chief tribula- 
tions being due to the fact that Eileen 
is overwhelmingly attractive to any and 
all males, and to the circumstance that 
their Greek landlord, Mr. Appopolous, 
is a very fast man with someone else’s 
buck. 

It is a basement apartment, done with 
painful accuracy by Donald Oenslager, 
and is all too convenient for drunken 
men who misunderstand the two sisters 
—understandably, since the  apart- 
ment’s previous occupant was a lady 
given to entertaining drunken men for 
pay. Mr. Kaufman’s staging is most 
often in the mood of “You Can’t Take 
It With You,” and that is far from be- 
ing a complaint if you liked the latter 
play as much as I did. Miss Shirley 
Booth and Miss Jo Ann Sayers are 
ideally cast as the two harassed talents 
from Columbus. 

I do want to register a squawk against 
one fault common to both plays. I have 
spent many happy hours in both Co- 
lumbus and Harrisburg, never once hav- 
ing heard accents remotely resembling 
those of Miss Cowl, Miss Wood, and 
Miss Sayers. This kind of thing gets 
me out of a mood. 
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wife and child, he is deserting for South 
America and pleads with Kitty to go with 
him. Kitty’s first gratified impulse is not 
her final decision. Why she changes her 
mind becomes apparent as Dalton Trym. 
bo, making a clever use of the flashback 
technique, records the significant episodes 
in Kitty’s past, from that day when the 
15-year-old Kitty, lost in the shuffle ong 
Philadelphia sidewalk, stood enraptured 
before the well-dressed chosen few troy 
ing into their annual Assembly Ball. 

Kitty’s history—the alternately idyllic 
and heartbreaking moments that lead up 
to her brief marriage to Wyn, her unpleas. 
ant experience in the stately home of her 
in-laws, and the days without end ag she 
clerks in a New York cosmetic shop and 
shares a 2 by 4 apartment with two other 
girls—is necessarily episodic and not al. 
ways crystal clear in its motivation. It 
does offer, however, both humor and poign. 
ancy, and Sam Wood stages what the 
publishers of the book called “The Natu- 
ral History of a Woman” with the same 
revealing touches of incident and charac. 
ter that distinguished his “Our Town” 
and “Goodbye, Mr. Chips.” Ginger Rogers 
has turned in some fine performances since 
she quit dancing for acting, but her Kitty 
Foyle is far and away her best. A good 
supporting cast includes Ernest Cossart 
as Kitty’s bibulous but lovable father, 
Eduardo Ciannelli as an obliging speak- 
easy owner, and Gladys Cooper and Kay 
Linaker in two brief characterizations of 
the Philadelphian patrician. 





Thrills of the Fleet Air Arm 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s Fuicut Cow- 
MAND is the studio’s first feature-length re- 
action to the widespread public interest in 
the air phase of our preparedness program. 
As screen entertainment, the film is worth 
watching only as long as it stays in the air. 

In addition to serving as a technical ad- 
viser, Comdr. Harvey S. Haislip, USN. 
retired, also supplied (with the aid of col- 
laborators) the screen play that at best is 
merely a routine framework for some ex- 
cellent photography of Navy planes in ae- 
tion. Graduated from Pensacola with hon- 
rs, Ensign Alan Drake (Robert Taylor) 
is thrilled to learn that he has been as 
signed to the toughest fighting squadron 
at the San Diego Naval Base. But the 
“Hell Cats,” as his new comrades call 
themselves, are inclined to be snobbish 
about the inexperienced recruit, and be- 
fore Drake makes the grade with such 
fighters as Paul Kelly, Shepperd Strud- 
wick, Red Skelton, and Dick Purcell, he 
has gone through some intensive training 
plus a vague emotional misunderstanding 
involving the Squadron Commander (Wak 
ter Pidgeon) and the Commander’s wile 
(Ruth Hussey) . 

If the action, directed by Frank Bor 
zage, is Rover Boyish on the ground, tt 
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leaves little to be desired in the air. Times 
being what they are, M-G-M had no dif- 
ficulty persuading the Navy Department 
to cooperate in the filming of “Flight Com- 
mand” (the studio paved the way by 
making a two-reel short dramatizing cadet 
life at Pensacola) , and camera crews were 
allowed to gather material at the San 
Diego Naval Base and with the Fleet in 
the Pacific, off Hawaii. 

As a result, M-G-M has been able to 
augment the usual footage of air photog- 
raphy for thrill’s sake with some unusual 
shots of a squadron of Navy single-seat 
fighters at target practice and in general 
maneuvers from aircraft carriers. 
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‘Red Wheels Rolling’ 


Walter D. Edmonds’ best seller Cuap 
Hanna (serialized in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post under the descriptive title “Red 
Wheels Rolling’) charted the meander- 
ing course of a wagon circus through Up- 
per New York State of the 1830s. As 
Twentieth Century-Fox brings the period 
piece to the screen, the random narrative 
proves rich in atmosphere (abetted by 
technicolor) and excessively low in action 
and drama. 





The film begins when the sleepy vil- 
lage of Canastota, N.Y., is jolted awake 
by the arrival of Huguenine’s One and 
Only International Circus, with its me- 
nagerie (one mangy lion), a handful of 
clowns, acrobats, musicians, and—attrac- 
tion extraordinary—the beautiful eques- 
trienne Albany Yates (Dorothy Lamour) . 
When the show people trundle off in their 
wagons, two Canastotans are along for 
the ride—Chad Hanna (Henry Fonda), a 
phlegmatic bumpkin who has been dazed 
by Albany’s exotic glamour; and Caroline 
(Linda Darnell), who has saner reasons 
for running away from home. 

The story has been adapted by Nunnal- 
ly Johnson and directed by Henry King, 
and what little inherent drama there is in 


Fonda, Kibbee, Darwell, and Darnell help recapture the nostalgic charm of old circus days 


Chad’s squirming on the sharp angle of 
the eternal triangle comes off only inci- 
dentally. But for those who consider filmic 
atmosphere sufficient entertainment in it- 
self, “Chad Hanna” is a colorful and nos- 
talgic slice of Americana, highlighted by 
Henry Fonda’s characterization of a be- 
wildered bucolic and bolstered by the ro- 
bust impersonations of Guy Kibbee, Jane 
Darwell, John Carradine, and Roscoe 
Ates. 





Movie Money Makers 


Film exhibitors rate screen stars accord- 
ing to the nickels, dimes, and quarters 
they pull through the cashier’s window. 
Hence, when The Motion Picture Herald 
—an industry trade journal—takes a poll 
of operators’ favorites, nominations are 
made strictly on a cash-in-the-box-office 
basis. 

Last week The Herald announced the 
choices of some 12,000 circuits and inde- 
pendent exhibitors for “The Biggest Mon- 
ey Making Stars of 1940” (year begun 
Sept. 1, 1939) as: (1) Mickey Rooney, (2) 
Spencer Tracy, (3) Clark Gable, (4) Gene 
Autry, (5) Tyrone Power, (6) James Cag- 
ney, (7) Bing Crosby, (8) Wallace Beery, 
(9) Bette Davis, (10) Judy Garland. 

Rooney is a repeater, having snatched 
top honors away from the four-time win- 
ner Shirley Temple last year. The heavi- 
est losers in this year’s selections are the 
ladies, who were represented last year by 
Shirley, Bette Davis, Alice Faye, and 
Sonja Henie. 

The most startling newcomer is Gene 
Autry, who, although winning first place 
in a separate vote on Westerns for the 
fourth time, rode his way into the Big 
Ten for the first time. Other new faces 
are Bing Crosby, Wallace Beery, and Judy 
Garland. Clark Gable, as an easy third, 
becomes the only star to stay in the first 
ten every year since The Herald’s poll was 
started in 1932. 

















EDUCATION 


2,400 Years Before the Nazis: 
Savant Reveals How Old Greeks 
Knew Tricks of Propaganda 


Though the Nazis have developed those 
twin psychological weapons—propaganda 
and the “war of nerves”—to a high degree, 
they can’t claim to have invented them. 
Indeed, the Greeks wielded and experi- 
enced them no less than 23 centuries ago, 
long before the Germans learned to write 
so much as an umlaut. How the ancients 
did so was told in “War Hysteria and 
Propaganda at Athens during the Pelopon- 
nesian War,” a remarkably timely paper 
presented last week at the American His- 
torical Association New 
York (one of a raft of Christmas-holiday 
educational meetings throughout — the 
nation) by Prof. Tom B. Jones of the 
University of Minnesota’s history depart- 
ment. 

The Peloponnesian War (431-404 B.C.) 
embroiled Athens, a democratic maritime 
empire, and Sparta. To begin with, the 
Athenians had no stomach for war. And 
eventually a great plague and a series of 
setbacks—capped by the destruction of 
their fleet in a side engagement with Syr- 
acuse—broke their morale and drove them 
to national hysteria. Unreasoning, the “en- 
lightened” Athenians disgraced themselves 
by acts of barbaric cruelty, such as butch- 
ering the garrisons of captured towns in 
cold blood. 

All this made the Athenians ripe for 
propaganda. They swallowed wild rumors 
and convicted “traitors” on mere suspi- 
cion. Defeated generals were executed ille- 
gally and en masse. Political foes tried to 
do the same to the great general Alcibiades 
on grounds of sacrilege, but he escaped. 
In fact, the wave of superpatriotic “Athe- 
nianism” carried beyond the war’s end to 
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the year 399, when Socrates was poisoned 
for corrupting the morals of the young by 
criticizing the constitution. 

Whispering campaigns were fomented; 
catchwords were coined (hostile Aegina 
was dubbed “the eyesore of the Piraeus’’) , 
and even the dramatist Aristophanes filled 
his plays with pleas for appeasement and 
an anti-democratic oligarchy, exclaiming: 
“Democracy is always too late.” 

Another pet trick of the Athenian polit- 
icos, says Jones, was the funeral oration 
for the war dead. Composed as a sort of 
shot in the arm for the populace, these 
usually began with talk of ancestral brav- 
ery, extolled the constitution and “the 
Athenian way,” lauded the valiant dead, 
urged the people to take courage, and final- 
ly got around to consoling the bereaved 
relatives. Jones believes that Pericles’ fam- 
ous Funeral Oration, with all its patriotic 
boasting, may account for the modern im- 
pression of Athens’ magnificence and 
greatness. 

All this shows the Athenians were “just 
ordinary human beings and not a race of 
supermen,” Jones declares. At any rate, 
the Athenians lost the Peloponnesian War, 
their 


their democratic government, and 


rank among pre-Christian nations. 


_——— 





Heir Apparent at M.S. C. 


Dr. Robert S. Shaw, 69-year-old Cana- 
dian-born president of Michigan State Col- 
lege since 1928, last week persuaded the 
state board of agriculture to let him re- 
tire, effective next July. But the job will 
stay in the family, for the board simul- 
taneously disclosed that the new president 
will be John A. Hannah, 38-year-old board 
secretary since 1935 and husband of Dr. 
Shaw’s daughter, Sarah. 

Though Hannah’s specialty now is poul- 
try, as a youth he wanted to be a lawyer. 
He even studied law two years at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. But one day he vis- 
ited a state fair and met some farmer 
friends who talked him into an agricul- 
tural career. Enrolling at Michigan State, 
he was graduated in 1923 and stayed on 
at the college as extension specialist in 
poultry. In 1933 the government called 
him to Kansas City as managing agent of 
the Federal hatchery coordinating commit- 
tee under the NRA and AAA, and in 1934 
the International Baby Chick Association 
made him its president. 

Quiet and kindly, Hannah as board sec- 
retary at M.S.C. took over much of his 
father-in-law’s work. The faculty at East 
Lansing gives him most credit for boost- 
ing the college’s enrollment from 4,000 to 
6,800. It was Hannah who wangled PWA 
and WPA funds for a $6,000,000 building 
program. And after his promotion last 
week he showed he understood a college 
president’s function: he said the state leg- 
islature ought to give the school more 
money for buildings and faculty salaries. 
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Hearst Art on the Counter 


For half a century William Randolph 
Hearst, the publisher, has been collecting 
objets d’art of every conceivable size, quan- 
tity, and quality from every nook and 
cranny of the world. He bought on the 
advice of dealers, agents, scouts, and even 
his own reporters. Nobody knows quite 
how much he acquired or how much was 
paid for the collection, for it became an 
artistic catch-all of such mammoth pro- 
portions that cataloguers who have been 
working for two years have already run up 
150 volumes with the end not yet in sight. 

Then, as the Hearst empire began to sag 
under the burden of its heavy super- 
structure, a Hearst subsidiary known as 
the International Studio Art Corp. was 
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formed to try to liquidate the costly ae- 
cumulation into some ready cash. In 1988 
sales and auctions began through accepted 
art channels, but in two years’ time they 
realized little more than half a million dol 
lars on an investment of between $15,000, 
000 and $50,000,000. 

Last week, in New York City, a mor 
drastic step was taken: Gimbel Brothers, 
Inc., Manhattan department-store owner, 
announced that the entire collection—er 
clusive of that in the publisher’s persona 
possession—would be placed on sale Jam 
20 at its two stores, Gimbel Brothers a 
33rd Street and Saks-Fifth Avenue in th 
more exclusive shopping regions farther 
uptown. Shoppers can drop in and finget 
price tags that run from $3 for a pewle 
plate to near-infinity for some rare tape 
tries and sixteenth-century majolica plate 
and can pick up most anything froma 
suit of armor to a medieval bed-warme. 













The Art Find of the Year 


Puttering about the book-walled libray 
of the Marquess of Crewe’s stately Get 
gian town house on King’s Road in ® 
heart of London last August, Geoflity 
Keynes—surgeon and scholar at work om 
Bunyan bibliography—pulled down a pat 
folio simply labeled “The Pilgrim’s Pig 
ress.” Out fell 29 water colors by Will 
Blake—easily the art find of 1940. 
Although the work of the eighteenth 
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century poet, mystic, and painter has been 
the object of detailed scholarly research 
for years, nobody dreamed that the designs 
for “The Pilgrim’s Progress”—produced 
cometime between 1824 and Blake’s death 
in 1827, or at the peak of his creative 
career—existed. They aren’t mentioned in 
his diaries or letters; nobody knows who 
commissioned them or what Blake planned 
to do with them, but their size (6 by 10 
inches) suggests he may have planned to 
engrave them. Keynes (pronounced cains) 
—_who ought to know, since he is the 
world’s ranking Blake scholar—says these 
are the best Blakes of all. 

The Marquess of Crewe sold the Blakes 
he knew he owned in 1903; from this col- 
lection, assembled by his father, the Pier- 
pont Morgan Library in New York ac- 
quired its £10,000 complete set of drawings 
for Blake’s “Book of Job”—the finest in 
existence. But when Keynes discovered 
the new batch, the 83-year-old Marquess 
resolved to hold on to them; he even re- 
fused to allow the drawings to be removed 
from his house (which forced the None- 
such Press, de luxe English publishers, to 
plan to photograph them in the library for 
a limited edition) . 

After the attack on London began, 
George Macy—president of the Limited 
Editions Club in New York—persuaded 
the owner to send the rarities to this 
country for safe-keeping. Insured for 
£20,000 (about $80,000) , they arrived here 
in October: until Jan. 5 they are on view 
at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Then 
they will go to the printers to be repro- 
duced for a Limited Editions Club book 
which will be distributed to the club’s 
1500 members this summer; thereafter, 
Macy will offer to lend the designs to the 
Huntington Library in San Marino, Calif., 
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SIDESHOW 


Too Perfect— 


Mobile, Ala.: Robbed of about $50 at 
the branch office of a laundry, Dorothea 
Nall gave police this description of her 
holdup man: “He was a perfect gentleman. 
He spoke in a cultured manner—even 
when he threatened to kill me.” 


the Art Institute of Chicago, the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York, and to any 
other museums which would like to show 
them. 

No. 29 of the series is entirely unfinished; 
Keynes believes No. 22 is an illustration 
for Milton’s “Paradise Lost”; but the oth- 
ers for “The Pilgrim’s Progress”—like 
“Christian Knocks at the Wicker Gate,” 
“Goodwill Opens the Wicker Gate to 
Christian,” “Christian and Hopeful at the 
Gate of Heaven,” and “Obstinate and 
Pliable Follow Christian”—are beautifully 
colored, superbly drawn examples of 





Fair Trial— 


Montreal: Mrs. Pierre Riendeau, 79, 
appeared in court to ask for a legal separa- 
tion from her husband, aged 86. The justice 
asked how long she had been married. 
“Sixty years,” answered Mrs. Riendeau. 
“Why are you seeking a separation after 
all that time?” inquired the court. 
“Enough’s enough,” she said. 


Blake’s finest work. 


Credentials— 


Kansas City, Mo.: Big for his age— 
which is 10—and annoyed at the con- 
stant challenges of unbelieving theater 
cashiers, John Russell Fifield carries his 
birth certificate along with him to the 
movies to prove he’s entitled to a 10-cent 
admission. 





Identical Confusion— 


New York City: Magistrate Robert 
F. Mahoney thought there was something 
strangely familiar about the 25 smiling 
faces he saw before him in Night Court. 
They were Chinese, charged with gam- 
bling, and they looked very much as if the 
Magistrate had seen them somewhere be- 
fore. He had: 22 of them had been brought 
in on the same charge just a few hours 
earlier—then released because the arresting 
officer could not identify thei individual- 
ly. Back in their haunts, they had resumed 
their game, only to be picked up by a sec- 
ond cop. And for the same reason as for- 
merly, they were released again. 








‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ as depicted 


by William Blake: Christian .. . 





Free Fizz— 

Portland, Ore.: When occupants of an 
apartment house turned on their cold wa- 
ter faucets one day recently, they saw 
charged water bubbling down the drains 
instead of the usual H,O. Investigating, 
the water bureau discovered that a nearby 
filling station had hooked a new air com- 
pressor by mistake onto a water pipe lead- 
ing into the apartment house. 





Change of Heart— 


Philadelphia, Pa.: Peter Vellucci sued 
his wife for divorce. On the day the case 
was called, only Mrs. Vellucci was present 
before Judge Harry S. McDevitt. “Where’s 
your husband?” asked the court. “He’s out 
in the car, minding the baby,” answered 
Mrs. Vellucci. Brought into the courtroom, 
Vellucci withdrew his suit. 








Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
... which Goodwill opens 
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Perspective 


NEWSWEEK 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Congress and the New Year 


The year 1941 sets abnormal issues 
against the backdrop of a normal Congres- 
sional situation. Abnormal issues, because 
never in a supposed peacetime have prob- 
lems so warlike been faced. A normal rela- 
tionship between the Executive and Con- 
gress, because for the first time in eight 
years we shall probably return to that un- 
easy balance of power that has, in the 
main, characterized the relations between 
the two branches of our government. 

It is a fair guess that in the absence of 
actual war there will be no complete domi- 
nation of Congress by the President. There 
will be no overwhelmingly large and trac- 
table Administration bloc. True, the Demo- 
cratic majority is roughly the same as it 
was in the 76th Congress, but the issues 
now current will cut across party lines with 
unpredictable abandon. 

Administration leadership will be no 
stronger. In the House, Rayburn, as Speak- 
er, will be more powerful than he was as 
Majority Leader and more independent. 
But McCormack, as Majority Leader, will 
be new and untried. Bankhead with his 
great influence among his colleagues and 
his loyalty to the President, is gone. The 
House will be turbulent and difficult to 
manage. It is important to note that the 
President’s most consistent support will be 
from members elected by the big-city ma- 
chines. They will lean more to regularity, 
to the support of labor measures and ultra- 
New Deal proposals. It was these members 
who rallied to support the President’s veto 
of the Walter-Logan Bill. This is the result 
of the shift of the New Deal in the past 
few years toward urban, labor policies and 
of the growing conservatism of rural dis- 
tricts, even in the South. 


The Senate will be its old willful 
self, prone to debate cosmic questions with 
fulsome fervor. Defense and foreign affairs 
are subjects made to order for Senatorial 
oratory. Neither Barkley nor Wallace can 
stem the tide. George, at the head of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, is much 
abler, more conservative and vastly more 
independent than was Pittman. Johnson, 
Vandenberg, La Follette, Wheeler and oth- 
er aggressive members are fresh from re- 
election. Six new Republican Senators are 
untried, but some of them look like strong 
men. There will be no new outstanding 
New Deal Senators. 

For these reasons, if for no others, the 
President’s job will be exceedingly difficult. 
That is why he may move with more cau- 


tion in foreign affairs than some of those 
who supported him in the election will 
relish. He will be criticized by many who 
believed that he would give the British 
more help than he is giving. On the other 
hand, he will be hammered for neglecting 
our own defenses to help England. Both 
sides are apt to be unreasonable with him, 
and to grow increasingly vociferous as the 
foreign situation gets more dangerous. 


Such debate both inside and outside 
of Congress may hit the President pretty 
hard because it can center in an objective 
that transcends the consideration that the 
President might otherwise claim. The ob- 
jective is the safety of the country at home 
and abroad. The criticism will come in the 
name of patriotism, however unjustly that 
word may be used. 

In the field of defense, large issues will 
dominate Congressional debate for the sim- 
ple reason that the picture in its details 
cannot be seen by anyone. Some of the men 
at the top are already realizing that the 
armament job ramifies so enormously that 
no one can understand it. It gets away 
from the high command no matter how 
you may shuffle the high commanders. 
Only the barest technical outlines will be 
visible. The economic consequences are be- 
yond prediction. You cannot have a phi- 
losophy where the phenomena completely 
overwhelm the beholder and inhibit any 
sense of wholeness. Philosophy is to see 
life steadily and see it whole, to paraphrase 
Matthew Arnold. But the absence of a 
philosophy never deters orators. 

Congress, of necessity, must face most 
of the issues that foreign affairs involve. 
The leasing of war materials to England 
becomes a budget matter. The convoying 
of ships would require amendment of the 
laws. The lending of money to nations in- 
debted to us would require Congressional 
action. So, in all likelihood, would the 
seizure of ships belonging to conquered na- 
tions that are in our ports. Vast as are the 
powers that the President can summon, 
most of the measures that will involve new 
forms of help must go before Congress. 
Still, in the end, the intensification of pro- 
duction is the most immediately important 
form of aid the United States can give the 
British. And authority for this the Presi- 
dent already has. 

It does not appear that the opening of 
the third term will present any consider- 
able program of domestic reform. But, re- 
membering 1937, it is best not to count on 
that absolutely. Labor will have its hands 
full holding on to all it has: a few unpop- 
ular moves may well result in drastic losses. 
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As the bureaucracy under stress begins ty 
pinch people more and more, there may hp 
additional support for a revised Walter. 
Logan Bill. There is talk of reviving th. 
St. Lawrence project. The more zealoy, 
New Dealers will raise a hue and cry oye 
the SEC insurance report and try to get 
through some sort of Federal regulation of 
life insurance. But in the face of the need 
for insuring the life of the nation itself 
the Administration may be sufficiently wey 
advised to avoid a step so controversial 
At the outset, the budget may not jp. 
clude such extraordinary items as the 
money required for the procurement of 
materials which will be lent or leased jy 
England if the garden-hose proposal jg cay. 
ried through. Three billions is the best 
guess as to the size of this item in the next 
year’s appropriations. But aside from that. 
a budget edging toward $20,000,000,0m 
will bring much nearer to Americans a ney 
financial era—an era that is the inevitable 
consequence of defense expenditures added 
to the national cost of maintaining New 
Deal standards. After the shock of the 
budget will come the dark day in Mareh 
when tax payments fall due, and, later, the 
final passage of the big tax bill for the next 
year. By that time, the inflationary poss- 
bilities in the new era will be squarely be. 
fore us. Congress will be obliged to con- 
sider means to control various kinds of in- 
flation—controls that are not more painful 
to the public than inflation itself. In this 
critical matter Congress should most cer- 
tainly move ahead of public opinion, be. 
‘ause public opinion, on the subject of in- 
flation, generally means public fear. And 
public fear means the essence of inflation. 











































The customary prayer for divine 
guidance that will begin the 77th Congress 
-annot help but have a special, poignant 
significance. The conviction in a worried 
Washington that ninety days may tell the 
story in Europe cannot be entirely ascribed 
to propaganda designed to hurry our aid. 
Clearly, the more we hurry, the more in- 
tense will grow the determination of the 
Axis to press the war. Whether there wil 
be a negotiated peace or a prostrate Eng- 
land will measurably be affected by what 
the 77th Congress does or does not do. And 
whether the British Empire will carry o 
the fight to an ultimate victory will alo 
be profoundly influenced by the action of 
Congress. 

Finally, whether this year will see usin 
the war will, in part, at least, depend upon 
Congress. And, as they join their chaplain 
in prayer, may its members add their own 
plea for tolerance and charitable under- 
standing in the days to come, not only 1 
their own deliberations, but in the country 
that they represent. For if some presetl 
tendencies continue, we shall have los 
through our own excited arguments, the 
democracy that we talk of dying to save. 
From intolerance and bigotry may Cor 
gress help us to save ourselves. 
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“| bought tobacco before you 


WEF DOIN,’ says Alt Webster, tobacco 
warehouse owner of Durham, North Carolina. 


“| figure | know good tobacco-— that’s why | smoke Luckies!” 


INDEPENDENT tobacco experts like Alf Webster will tell 
you that in buying tobacco, as in buying most things—you get 
what you pay for. They'll also tell you that Luckies pay highety 
prices to get the finer leaf. 

Luckies’ more expensive tobaccos are worth the money becausé 
they’re milder. 

All during the growing season, Lucky Strike analyzes tobacco} 
samples—finds out just where and how much of this finer, natusgj 
rally milder leaf is going up for sale—then pays the price to get it} 

That’s important to you, especially if you’re smoking more™ 
today. For the more you smoke, the more you want such a 
genuinely mild cigarette. 

Among independent tobacco experts—auctioneers, buyers and | 
warehousemen— Luckies are the 2 to 1 favorite. Next time, ask 
for Lucky Strike. 


With men who know tobacco best—lIt’s Luckies 2 to 1 
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